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INTRODUCTION. 



SHANDEISM, like other creeds, has, as I have 
observed before, its Big-endians and its Litile- 
endiaoa, the point of difference between them 
in this instance being the respective merits of Trlilram 
and the Journey. There are those who hold that the 
latter is in everything but bulk, and even in that, inas- 
much as there is no risk of tedium here, an advance 
on its predecessor — in finer, if less rollicking and 
kaleidoscopic humour, in delicacy and uniformity of 
sentiment, in composition — in fact, in almost ail the 
requisites of art. The Big-endians reply that the Senti- 
mtntal Javrmy is at beat a piece of Tristram Shandy 
retouched and worked out in Met ssonier- like detail j 
that its merits are all contained in those of the larger 
and earlier book ; that much of what is good in that 
book does not here reappear; that such manliness as 
there was in Tristram has disappeared altogether ; and 
that the further elaboration of " sensibility " is at best 
trifling, and at worst more tedious and more disgusting 
than the more exuberant and grosser exaggeration 
of " humour " in Tristram. It is perhaps not for me .■ 
to assume a casting vote in this dispute. I like both \ 
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books, bat I incline xo tfae TristramiteB, if it is abso- 
lutely necesKiry lo ^ve the palm ; for it ia undoubtediT 
true that there is little in the Journey which is not ia 
Trhtram, and mucb id Tr'utram which is not in the 
Joum^. 

Another point in dispute, but in dispute of a different 
kind, is, whether any more of the Journey was ever 
written or, at ihe stage at which Sterne finished what 
we have, was ever intended to be written. In certain 
documents which were published after Sterne's death, 
purportiog to be communications from his vdet. La 
Fleur, it is said that Sterne had written " a large trunk- 
fu! of papers " by the end of his Italian tour. But the 
best judges attach very little credence to this statement ; 
and even if it were true, it would not follow that the 
papers were intended to be worked up ioto more of the 
Joumey. For nobody needs to be told that the dde, 
"through France and Italy," would no more have 
imposed on Sterne a sense of obligation in filling it up, 
than if it had been "through France to the Moon." 
I believe that the industrious, though inconceivable, 
race of continuators have many times done after their 
kind to the book; but I do cot think that I ever 
actually read a condnuation of it. 

Let us, therefore, take it as it is, and not as it is not. 
It is the actual " swan-song " of its writer, as few other 
hooka have been — bis most characteristic, most coherent, 
and most finished piece of work ; at once his most 
popular (for the suppression of the strongly English 
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f foreigners, of which they eagerly availed themselves), 
his most easily read, nnd perhaps for that reason hie 
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mrRODDcnoK. 

baman Interest of which Tritlrum SbaniSj i: 
The central figure, so brilliantly described by Sam 
Weller as "the gentleman in the black silk smalls as 
kDOwed the young 'ooman as kept a goat," does not 
appeal to us at all in the same way as Walter or Tobias 
Shandy, as the Corporal, or even as the Widow. He 
is no creation ; he is oiJy a chorus coromentiag on 
himself. As for " the young 'ooman " herself, English 
oiaeteentb-century humanity has becD falling more and 
more away from her, tiii at the present moment it 
requires a positive operation of deliberate literary effijrt 
to feel any interest in her at all. The same remark 
is not much less true of the monL The lady of the 
rrmlie is a tittle difierent : she is at least flesh and blood 
of all time, cot a mere cloud for the Isions of a very 
little dayto wreak their mock-passions on; andLaFleur, 
who was a real man, retains some of his reality. With 
these rank the griielie and the JUIc-de-cbamhre, and the 
two actresses in the above- mennoned trio-linale. But 
they are still types rather than persons, which no 
doubt is French enough, and a reason why the French 
like thero. The prisoner is not much better than the 
dead donkey — the starling is a much superior creature 
to either — and the episode of the notary looks like a 
return {it is true it is the only one) to the pure 
eoq-a-Tdne divagations of Trhtram. Stili, all these 
scenes and characters — good, indifferent, and, as it now 
seems to us, almost bad — have something of a phan- 
tasmagoric character, as they pass before the sighing 
smiling, sneering figure in the black silk smalls, who 
seems at once to act as showman to us, and as solilo- 
quising reminiscent to himself. They never have the 
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generally acceptable, if not exactly most famous book, 
the easeoee of him is at least fully recognisable. And 
I do not know whether it be a faulty style of criticism — 
at any rate, it is a style to which I l?nd myself more and i 
more attached the longer that I practise the critical ' 
profession — but it seems to me much more to the point ' 
to hold to the best things in a man, than to explore the 
worst. In Sterne's case especially, there are so many ^ 
excuses and alleviations ! He had passed those years — 
the earlier years of manhood — -which far more than the 
years of youth determine and harden the pUei of the 
soul, in a second-class, though not a wholly undis- 
tinguished society, without practice, without criticism. 
The space of time in which it was given him to pro- , 
duce work for the public eye was not very long, was j 
huddled (as his own day would have said) with infinite ' 
distractions, and was not abundantly provided with those ^ 
opportunities of clearing the judgment by aid of un- j 
favourable and, perhaps, even unfair comment which 'i 
most men of letters enjoy, or at least undergo. I am 
of course aware that Sterne met with unfavourable 
I cridcism enough — in some cases from men as dis- 

I tinguished as Goldsmith and Smollett. But these 

criticisms, which in his time had litde weight as 
coming from periodical writers, were overborne by 
fashionable applause. Nor was he long enough exposed 
to them to derive much benefit in any case. Moreover, 
Goldsmith, at the time that he criticised Sterne, waa 
an unknown bookseller's hack ; Smollett's unvarying 
savagery and partisanship diminished, the value, though 
they may not have softened the sting, of his criticism; 
and it is fair to say chat neither had any really consider- 
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able critical powers, great men as both were in other 
respects. I do not think that much longer practice 
would have done Sterne much good. The goda are 
just always, and perhaps they are not very often 
chargeable even with unkindneas. In different circum- 
stances, it is quite possibie — it is almost certain — that 
he would not have written at all. Very few people 
would have heard of him ; he would have died a 
tolerably easy-going prebendary and vicar, with no 
extraordinarily good reputation among those who knew 
him, and with nothing to give him any reputation at all 
among those who did not know. As it was, hia fate 
was different. There was found for him the work that 
hia hand was fitted to do, and he did it ; did it so 
thoroughly, that I can hardly conceive hia having 
improved the doing, whatever span had been granted 
him. Rather would he — for his reading was not very 
wide, and his genius, though iotenaely individual, was 
rather narrow-^ave contmued to do worse, and worse, 
atid^wol'ae what he had once done, with all his short- 
comings, well, and almost supremely well. For we 
could not, at any price that could be easily formulated 
or paid, spare Sterne from English literature. He was 
not wanted to found a school ; and his scholars, ao far 
as he has had any, have not been very happy. His 
hnmour, even at its very beat, lacks distinction and — 
greatness. Hia pathos, even at its very best, is far 
below the highest. His sensibility, as distinguished 
from his pathos, is precious, like Henri-Deux ware 
(which they have left off calling Henri-Deux), because 
of its rarity and its peculiarity, not of its beauty. His 
learning is not deep ; his wit, apart from tricks, not 
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perfect; his deliberate iDdecency, incomparably uo- 
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fiut in his combiaatioD oi these things he stood 
alone, and supplies 3 product of the British genius 
which, without him, would have been wanting. If 
Sterne had been a Frenchman, he would have been a 
kind of second-class Voltaire, a person to be gladly 
done without when we had the first-class one. If he 
had been an ordinary Hnglishman, with the ordinary 
Englishman's sense of restraint and propriety, or even 
an extraordinary Englishman, with the extraordinary 
Englishman's contempt for meaner things, he would 
only have been an inferior Shakespeare or an inferior 
Swift, or a Fielding with less experience and a thinner 
genius. But as it was, he showed us what the English 
race can do when it discards its prudery, is not actuated 
by any great passions, and approximates nearer to the 
Continental type than in almost any other author of 
whom we have intelligence, except Horace Walpole 
and Francis Jeifrey. The result may not be such as 
to encourage us to welcome those well-intentioned 
young persons who think to become distinguished men 
of letters by disregarding k caul britannique. But it is 
•uch as to make us thank Apollo and the Muses that 
we had Laurence Sterne. 

For his work stands by itself; it is delighttiil in its 
weaknesses as in its strength. The illegitimate way of 
reckoning such things goes on the principle of asking, 
•' Would you give for Sterne's work a play of Shake- 
speare, a book of the Faerie Queen:, a novel of 
Fielding's or of Thackeray's V This is wrong and 
illogical. The just criterion is, " Would you, for an 
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addidonal play of Shakespeare, book of the Faerie 
Quecne, novel of Thackeray or of Fielding, consent 
not to know Sterne ?" And I at least answer without 
the slightest hesitation that I would not. It is possible 
that he is not supreme ; but he is not replaceable ; and 
what you cannot replace, you cannot dispcnBc with. 

If any test of this other than the conscience of all 
capable students of literature be wanted, it will be found 
in that famous "Roundabout" paper which Thackeray 
devoted to Dessein's, Thackeray was one of the 
greatest English men of letters in prose. He was an 
admirable parodist ; and though he had causes, legid- 
raate and illegitimate, for not Uking Sterne, he had far 
too many wits not to know that to belittle your man 
effectually when you parody him, you must be liic. But 
the speeches which, in the ghostly dialogue, Thackeray 
puta in Sterne's mouth .ue not in the least like. They 
are not Sterne at all. Nobody, easy as it looks, 
h'M ever written complete Siernese but Sterne, They 
can pile on the sensibility like Mackenzie, and they 
can, like the author of thefragmcnt printed with the, as I 
think, spurious Letters, exaggerate the " sculduddery," 
r They can put stars, and dashes, and points, and every- 
thing of that kind ; but they cannot write Sterne. — 

And when it comes to this, that a man, imitating 
much, is himself inimitable, what further psapnrt (a 
moat germane word) does he want to the land of 
matters unforgot — what further protection from the 
droit d'aubaine of any power? 
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JOURNEV 

Droili d'aubaine * — my shirts, and black pair of silk 
breeches — portmanteau and all must have gone to the 
King of France — even the little picture which I have 
so long worn, and so often have told thee, Eliza, I 
would carry with rae into ray grave, would have been 
torn from my neck. — Ungenerous ! — to seize upon the 
wreck of an unwary passenger, whom your subjects 
had beckoo'd to their coast— by heaven ! Sire, it is 
not well done ; and much does it grieve me, 'ds the 
monarch of a people so civilized and courteous, and so 
renowned for sentiment and £ne feelings, that I have 
to reason with — — 

But I have scarce set foot in your dominions 



CALAIS. 

WHEN I had finish'd my dinner, and drank the 
King of France's health, to satisfy my miDd 
that I bore hira no spleen, but, on the con- 
trary, high honour for the humanity of his temper — I 
rose up an inch taller for the accommodation. 

— No — said I — the Bourbon is by no means a cruel 
:e : they may be misled like other people ; but thK« 
a mildness in their blood. As I acknowledged this, 
felt a sufRision of a finer kind upon my cheek — more 
inn and friendly to man, than what Burgundy (at 
least of two Iivres a botde, which was such as I had 
been drinking) could have produced. 

— Just God ! said I, kicking my portmanteau aside, 
what is there in this world's gooAs which should 

All [he eSecls of strangers (Swiss and Scotch excepted) 
dying in France, are seized by virtue or tbis law. thougti the 
heir be upon the spot — the prafii of these contingencies tiejng 






FRANCE AND ITALY. 



ibarpen our spirits, and malte so many kind-hearted 
brethren of ue fall out so cruelly as we do by the way J 

Whrn maifis at peace with man, how much lighter ' 
than a feather is the heaviest of metals in his hand 1 
he pulls out his purse, and holding it airily and uncom- 
press'd, looks round him, as if he sought for an object 
to share it with. — In doing this, I felt every vessel in 
my frame dilate — the arteries beat all chearily togetlier, 
and every power which sustained life, performed it 
with so iittk friction, that 'twould have confounded 
the most phjiUal precieuit in France ; with all her 
materialism, she could scarce have called me a . 
machine 

I'm coniident, said I to myself, I should have over- ' 
set her creed. 

The accession of that idea carried nature, at that 
time, as high as she could go — I was at peace with 
■Id before, and this finish'd the treaty with my- 



self— 

Now, was I a King 

moment for an orphan 

^portmanteau of me ! 



F France, cried I — what a 
3 have begg'd his father's 



THE MONK- 
CALAIS. 






HAD scarce uttered the words, when a poor 
of the order of St Francis came into the ro 
beg something for his convent. No man a. 
have his virtues the spoit of contingencies 
man may be generous, as another man is pui 
non quo ad banc — or be it as it may — for jhere is 
no regular reasoning upon the ebba and fiows of our 
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6 A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 

humours ; they may depend upon the same causes, for 
aught I know, which influence the tides themselves — 
'twould oft be no discredit to us, to suppose it was so : 
I'm sure at least for myself, that in many a case I 
should be more highly satisfied, to hare it said by the 
world, " I had had aa affair with the moon, ia which 
there was neither sin nor shame," than have it pass 
act and deed, wherein there was 



altogether 
BO much of both. 
— But be this as 






it may. The moment I cast my 
13 predetermined not to give him a 
nngje sous ; ana accordingly I put my purse into my 
pocket — button'd it up — set myself a little more upon 
my center, and advanced up gravely to him : there was' . 
something, I fear, forbidding in my look : I have hia 
figure this moment before my eyes, and think there was 
that in it which deserved better. 

The monk, as I judged from the break in his ton- 
sure, 3 few scatter'd white hairs upon his temples being 
all that remained of it, might be about seventy — but 
from his eyes, and that sort of fire which was in them, 
which seemed more temper'd by courtesy than years, 
could be no more than sixty — Truth might He between 
— He was certainly sixty-five ; and the general air of 
his countenance, notwithstanding something seem'd to 
have been planting wrinkles in it before their time, agreed 
to the account. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often 
painted — mild, pale — penetrating, free from all common- 
place ideas of fat contented ignorance looking down- 
wards upon the earth-/-it look'd forwards ; but look'd, 
as if it-kwk'd at somAhing beyond this world. \ How 
one of his order came by it, heaven above, who let it 
fall upon a monk's shoulders, best knows ; but it would 
have suited a Bramin, and had I met it upon the plains 
of Indostan, I had reverenced it. 
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B A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 

ickaowledge it, said I — a coarse habit, and that bnt 
once in three years, with meagre diet — are no great 
matters ; and the true point uf pity is, as they can 
be earn'd in the world with so litdc industry, that 
your order should wish to procure them by pressing 
upon a fund which is the property of the lame, the 
blind, the aged, and the infirm — the captive who 
lies down counting over and over again the daya 
of his .ifflictions, languishes also for his share of it ; 
and had you been of the order of mercyt instead of 
the order of St Francis, poor a3~I am, continued I, 
pointing at my portmanteau, full chearfnlly should it 
have beer open'd to you, for the ransom of the unfor- 
tunate — The monk made me a bow— but of all others, 
resumed I, the unfortunate of our own country, surelyj 
have the first rights ; and I have left thousands in dis* 
tress upon our own shore — The monk gave a cordial 
wave with hia head — as much as to say. No doubt, 
there ia misery enough in every cornel' of the world, as 
well as within our convent — But we distinguish, said I, 
laying my hand upon the sleeve of his tunic, in retuni 
for his appeal — we diadnguish, my good father ! be- 
twixt those who wish only to eat the bread of their 
own labour — and those who eat the bread of other 
people's, and have no other plan in life, but to get 
through it in sloth and ignorance, for the love of God. 
The poor Franciscan made no reply : a hecdc of a 
moment pass'd across his cheek, but could not tarry — 
Nature seemed to have done with her resentments 
in him ; he shewed none — but letting his staiF fall 
within hia arm, he press'd both hia hands with resig- 
I nadon upon his l»eaat, and retired. 



THE MONK. 

CALAIS. 

T hem ttDoee me die moment he iihut tit? iIchu 

— fA^l said I, with ui sir of i.'iirtleii>nr>ii> 

^ave Kveral limes — but it would not ilit i 

HpKKHn tylltible I had utier'd, ci'owdeil Iwck 

t My jimgimrinn • I rtflectrdi I had nu rl||li> uri'r 

r Fnodccan, but to deny hini | nnd lliHt tlir 

t of that was eDougli to tlie diM|itH)lMtnl| 

be addition of unkind Ungu*|tc I (^on* 

s grey h^in— his euurteou* njiurf ■rr-m'd tn 

nd gently HBk me whiit injury he Imd ditric 

d why I could u«e him thui ? — 1 wuuM Untf 

ity livres for an advucnie — I harv IwIiii»p(| 

lid I within myielfi but I Iihvp only JiiX 

n my travels ; and ihull Iraiti tmtu a 

liloi^. 



THE DESOniJfllCANT. 

CALAI.S, 

WHEN a mun ii diicunu-ntml with hlffl»«lr, (tl 
has one advantage howov«r, tliHl ll piil* lilM-l 
into an excellent frame of inirwl fur ni»kil)t^ 
a bargain. Now thrrc beinu no irBri-illii^ ilirmijjT 
France and Italy without a cluiiw — anil iinlmr vi>nr|«lly 
prompting ub to the ihing we afe (illMl im, I wwlh'il 
out into the coach-yard to l>uv or liiir toiiwllilnti of 
that luod to my purpose : an ok! UeM)blt|{mit * In tht ' 
■ A Chaise, w called In CraiiM, IVoai lu hoMIng but OM J 
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furthest corner of the court hit my fancy at first eight, ' 

Dstantly got into it, and linding it in tolerable 

^ — harmony with my feelinga, I ordered the « 

Monsieur Dessein, the master of the h3tel — but Mon- 
r Dessein being gone to vespers, and not caring li 
fece the Franciscan, whom I saw on the opposite side 
of the court, in conference with a Jady just arrived ai 
—I drew the taffeta curtain betwixt ua, anc 
bang determined to write my journey, I took oui 
my pen and ink, and wrote the preface to it in thi 

r 



PREFACE. 

IN THE DESOBLIGEANT. 
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IT must have been observed by many a peripatetic 
philosopher. That nature has sec up by her own 
istionable authority certain boundaries and 
circumscribe the discontent of man : she haa 
effected her purpose in the quietest and eaaieat manner, 
by laying him under almost insuperable obligations to 
work out his ease, and to sustain his suffering at home. 
It is there only that she has provided him with the 
most suitable objects to partake of his happiness, and 
bear a part of that burthen, which, in all countries and 
ages, has ever been too heavy for one pair of shoulders. 
'Tis true, we are endued with an imperfect power of 
spreading our happiness sometimes beyond ber limits, 
but 'tis so ordered, that, from the want of languages, 
connections, and dependencies, and from the difference 
in educations, customs, and habits, we lie under s 
many impediments in communicating o 
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t to 3 total imposu- 



tivc couDtry, and 
s which may be 



of our o«m sphere, ai often a 
lulity. 

It will always follow from hence, that the balance 
of seattmenul commerce ia always againat the expat- 
riated adventurer : he must buy what he has little 
occasion for, at their own price — hia conversation will 
Reldom be taken in exchange for theirs without a large 
discount — and this, by the bye, eternally driving him 
into the hands of more equitable brokers, for aucli 
conversation as he can find, it rcquirea no great 
spirit of divination to guesa at his party 

This brings me to my point ; and naturally leads 
me (if the see-saw of this DctobligianI will but let ' 
me get on) into the efHcient as well as final causes of 
travelling 

Your idle people that leave their n 
go abroad for some reason or tcasoi 
derived from one of these general cau 

Infirmity of body, 

Imbecility of the mind, or 

Inevitable necessity. 
The two first include all those who travel by land or 
by water, labouring with pride, curiosity, vanity, or 
spleen, subdivided and combined in infinitum. 

The third class includes the whole army of pere- 
grine martyrs j more especially those travelleri who 
set out upon their travels with the benelit of the 
clergy, either as delinquents travelling under the 
direction of governors recommended by the magistrate 

or young gentlemen transported by the cruelty of 

parents and guardians, and travelling under the direc- 
tion of governors recommended by Oxford, Aberdeen, 
and Glasgow. 

There is a founh class, but their number is »o small, 
that they would not deserve a distinction, was it not 
necessary in a work of lhl« nature to obierve tht 
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greatest precision and aicety, to avoid a confuaion oF 
character. And these men I apeak of, are such as 
cross the seas and Bojoum in a land of slraagers, with 
a view of saving rnoney for various reasons and upon 
Tarious pretences ; but as they might also save them- 
selvea and othere a great deal of unnecessary trouble by 
saving their money at home — and as their reason* for 
travelling are the least complex of any other species of 
emigrants, I shall distinguish these gentlemen by the 
name of 

Simple Travellers. 
Thus the whole circle of iravellers may be reduced 
to the following head/ : 

Idle Travellers, 

Inqubitive Travellers, 

Lymg Travellers, 

Proud Travellers, 

Vain Travellers, 

Splenetic Travellers, 
Then follow 

The Travellers of Necessity, 

The delinquent and felonious Traveller, 

The unfortunate and innocent Traveller; 

The simple Traveller, 
And last of all (if you please) The Sentimental 
Traveller (meaningtherebymyself), who have Mv91'3~~ 
and of which I am now ntling down to give an account 
— ae much out of Necettily, and the bito'in de Voyager, 
as any one in the class. 

I am well aware, at the same time, as both my 
travels and observations will be altogether of a different 
cast from any of my fore-runners ; that I might have 
insisted upon a whole nitch entirely to myself— 
I should break in upon the confines of the Vmn 
Traveller, in wishing to draw attention towards me, 
till I have some better grounds for it, than the r 
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ffovdty of my ftbich. It is sufficient for my reader, 
if he hu been a Traveller hinueir, that with study and 
reflectioD hereupoo he may be able to determine his 
own place and rank in the catalogue — it will be one 
step towards knowing himself, as it is great odds but 
he retains some tincture and reEemblance of what he 
imbibed or carried out, to the present hour. 

The man who first transplanted the grape of Burgundy 
to the Cape of Good Hope {observe he was a Dutch- 
man) never dreamt of drinking the same wine at the 
Cape, that the same grape produced upon the French 

mouDtaini he was 100 phlegmatic for that but 

undoubtedly he expected to drink some sort of vinous 
liquor ; but whether good, bad, or indifferent — he knew] 
enough of this world to know, that it did not depend 
upon his choice, but that what is generally called chance 
was to decide his aucceaa : however, he hoped For the 
'best : and in these hopes, by an intemperate confidence 
in the fortitude of hia head, and the depth of his 
discretion. Mynheer might possibly overset both in his 
new vineyard ; and by discovering his nakedness, be- 
come a laughing-stock to his people. 

Even so it fares with the poor Traveller, sailing and 
posting through the politer kingdoms of the globe, in 
pursuit of knowledge and improvements, 

Knowledge and improvements are to be got by sailing 
and poBling for that purpose ; but whether useful know- 
ledge and real improvements, is all a. lottery — and even 
where the adventurer is aucceaaful, the acquired stock 
must be used with caution and sobriety, to turn to any 
profit — but as the chances run prodigiously the other 
way, both as to the acquisition and application, I am 
of opinion. That a man would act as wisely, if he could 
prevail upon himself to live contented without foreign 
knowledge or foreign improvements, especially if he 
lives in a country that has no absolute want of either — 
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and indeed, much grief of heart has it oft ^nd m^ny a 
me, when I have observed how many a foul 
Step the ioquiaitive Traveller has measured to see sights 
and look into discoveries ; all which, as Sancho Pa[i9a 
said to Don Quixote, they might have seen dry-shod 
at home. It ia an age so full of light, that there ia 
acarce a country or corner of Europe, whose beama 

are not crossed and interchanged with othera 

Knowledge in most of its branches, and in most aflaira, 
is like music in an Italian street, whereof those may 

partake, who pay nothing But there is no nation 

under heaven — and God is my record (before whose 
tribunal I must one day come and give an account of 
this work) — that I do not apeak it vauntingly — But 
there is no nation under heaven abounding with more 
variety of learning — where the sciences may be more 
fitly woo'd, or more surely won, than here — where 
art ia encouraged, and will soon rise high — where 
Nature (take her altogether] has so little to answer 
for — and, to close all, where there is more wit and 
variety of character to feed the mind with — Where 
then, my dear countrymen, are you going — 

— We are only looking at this chaise, said they — 
Your most obedient servant, said I, skipping out of it, 
and pulling off ray hat — We were wondering, said 
one of them, who, I found, was an inquiiiti-ve Traveller, 
— what could occasion its raodon. 'Twaa the agi- 
tation, aaid I coolly, of writing a preface. — I never 
heard, said the other, who was a .rimf/e Traveller, of a 
preface wrote in a Duobllgeant. — It would have been 
belter, aaid I, marua Fh. 

Ai an Engl'uhmaa does not travel to ice Englubmen, 
I retired to my room. 
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CALAIS. 

ERCEIVED that something darken'd the pas- 
eage more than myself, aa I stepp'd along it 
to my room ; it was elfectually Mons. Desscin, 
the master of the hOte], who had juat returned from 
veaperg, and, with his hat under his arm, was most 
complaisantly following me, to put me in mind of my 
wants. I had wrote myself pretty well out of conceit 
with the Desohligtanl ; and Mons. Dessein speaking 
of it, with a shru g, as if it would no way suit me, it 
immediJltely struck my fancy that it belong'd to some 
innocenl Trai>c/ler, who, on his return home, had left it 
to Mods. Dessein'a honour to make the most of. Four 
months had elapsed since it had finished its career of 
Europe io the corner of Mons. Dessein's coach-yard ; 
and having sallied out from thence but a vampt-up 
business at the 6rat, though it had been twice taken ti 
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I many months unpitied in the corner of Mod 
Dessein's cnach-yard. Much indeed was not to be 
said for it — but something might — and when a few 
words will rescue misery out of her distress, I hate 
the man who can be a churl of them. 

— Now was I the master of this hStel, said I, laying 
the point of my fore-finger on Mods. Dessein's breast, 
I would inevitably make a point of getting rid of this 
unfortunate Desob&geanl — it stands swinging reproaches 

at you every time you pass by it. 

Mon Dieu .' said Moos. Dessein — I have no interest 
— Except the interest, said I, which men of a certain 
turn of mind take, Mons. Dessein, in their own sensa- 
tions — I'm persuaded, to a man who feels for others as 
well aa for himself, every rainy night, disguise it aa you 
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will, must cast a damp upon your spirits — You Buffer, 
Mons. DcsseiD, as much as the machine- 

I have always observed, when there is 
as i-weel id a compliment, that an Englishmaii is eternally 
at a loss within himself, whether to take it or let it 
alone : a Frenchman ncTer is : Mons. Dessein made 
me a bow. 

C'est Hen vra'i, said he — But in this case I should 
only exchange one disquietude for another, and with 
losa ■ figure to yourself, my dear Sir, that in givbg you 
a chaise which would fall to pieces before you had got 
half way to Paris — figure to yourself how much I 
should suffer, in giving an ill impression of myself to a 
man of honour, and lying at the mercy, as I must do, 
d'un homme J'esjiril. 

The dose was made up exactly after my own pre- 
scription ; 30 I could not help taking it — and returning 
Mons. Dessein his bow, without more casuistry we 
walk'd together towards his Remise, to take a view of 
his magazine of chaises. 



IN THE STREET. ^H 

CALAIS. 

IT must needs be a hostile kind of a world, when the 
buyer (if it be but of a sorry post-chaise) cannot 
go forth with the seller thereof into the stieel, to 
terminate the difference betwixt them, but he instandy 
falls into the same frame of mind, and views his con- 
ventionist with the same sort of eye, as if he was going 
along with him to Hyde-park- comer to fight a duel. 
For my own part, being but a poor swordsman, and no 
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f a match for Moosieur Dessiin, I felt the r 
□fall the muvementB withio me, to which the si 

is incident 1 looked at Monsieur Dcisiin through 

and through — eyed him as he walk'd along in profile 
then, en face thought he look'd like a Jew- 
then a Turk — disliked hia wig — cursed him by my 
goda — wished him at the devil 

And is all this to be lighted up in the heart for 

a beggarly account of three or four louia d'ors, which 
is the most I can be over-reach'd in I — Base passion ! 
said I, turning myself about, as a man naturally doea 
upon a sudden reverse of sentiment — base ungende 
passion ! thy hand is against every man, and every \ 

man's hand against thee Heaven forbid ! said she, 

raising her hand up to her forehead, for 1 had turned 
full in front upon the lady whom I had seen in con- 
ference with the monk — she had followed us unperceived 
— Heaven forbid, indeed ! said I, offering her my own 

she had a black pair of silk gloves, open only at 

the thumb and two fore-fingers, so accepted it without 
reserve — and I led her up to the door of the Remise. 

Monsieur Deise'm had diabUd the key above fifty 
timefl, before he found out he had come with a wrong 
Doe in his hand : we were as impatient as himself to 
have it open'd ; and so attentive to the obstacle, that I 
continued holdbg her hand almost without knowing it : 
so "that Monsieur Dessan left us together, with her 
hand in mine, and with our faces turned towards the 
door of the Remise, and said he would be back, in five 



Now 3 colloquy of five minutes, in such a 
is worth one of as many ages, with your faces turned 
towards the street : in the latter case, 'tis drawn froiu 
the objects and occurrences without — when your eyes 
are fixed upon a dead blank — you draw purely from 
yourselves. A silence of a single moment upon Mons. 
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Detinn'i leaving ub, had been fatal to the 
she had infallibly turned about — so I begun the con- 
versation instantly 

— But what were the temptations (as I write not to 
apologise for the weaknesses of my heart in this tour, 
— but to give an account of them) — shall be described 
with the same simplicity, with which I felt them. 



THE REMISE DOOR. 
CALAIS. 

WHEN I told the reader that I did not care to 
get out of the DetoMigeaal, because I saw the 
monk in close conference with a lady just 
arrived at the inn — I told him the whole truth ; for I 
was full as much restrained by the appearance and figure 
of the lady he was talking to. Suspicion crossed my 
brain, and said, he was telling her what had passed j 
something jarred upon it within me — 1 wished him at 

J- Wlien the heart flies out before the uoderstmding, it 
\ saves the judgment a world of pains^ — I was certain 
\ she was of a better order of beings — however, I 
l^thought no more of her, but went on and wrote my 

The impression returned upon my encounter with 
her in the street j a guarded frankness with which she 
le me her hand, shewed, I thought, her good educa- 
n and her good sense ; and as I led her on, I felt a 
asurable ductility about her, which spread 

;r all ray spirits 

Good God ! how a man might li 

B this round the world with him ! 
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I had QOC yet seen her face 'twat not matatalj 

for the drawing was iostantly set aboat, and loag before 
we had got to the door of the Rcimse, Famej had 
finiah'd the whole bead, and pleated benetf at much 
with its Stting her goddesi, at if ibc had (Kved into 
the TiBEA for it — but thou an a •educed, and a xdoc- 
ing slut ; aod albeit thou cheatest ns aeven time* a day 
with thy pictures and images, yet with so many charms 
dost thou do it, and thou deckesi out thy pictures in 
the shapes of so many angels of light, 'tis a shame to 
break with the& 

When we had got to the door of the Remise, she 
withdrew her hand from across her forehead, and let 
me see the original — it was a fece of abgm six and 
twenty — of a clear traospareDt btowof simply set off ^ 
without rouge or powder — it was not critically hand- 
some, but there was that in it, which, in the fnune of 
mind I was ia, attached me much more to it — it was 
iateresting ; I faji^ed it wore the characta-s of a 
widow'd look,*'Sa in that sate of its declemioo, 
which had passed the two iirst paroxysms of sorrow, 
and was quietly beginning to reconcile itxif to its loss 
— but a thousand other distresses miglit have traced 
the same lines ; I wish'd to know what they had been 
— and was ready to enquire (had the same ina Ion of 
conversation permitted, as in the daya of Esdras)— 
" /Wot aiiefh thu ? raii -uihy art thmt duqa'aled? and 
loby it ihy undtrilanding Irotibltd?" — In a word, I 
felt benevolence for her ; and resolv'd some way or 
Other to throw in my roite of courtesy — if not of 
service. 

Such were my temptations — and in this disposidon 
to give way to them, was I left alone with the lady 
with her hand in mine, and with our faces both turned 
closer to the door of the Remise than what was abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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THE REMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

THIS certainly, fair lady ! eaid I, raising her hand 
up a little lightly as I began, muat be one of 
Fortune's whimsical doings : to take two utter 
strangers by their hands — of different sexes, and per- 
haps from different corners of the globe, and in one 
moment place chera together in such a cordial situation 
as Friendship herself could scarce have atchieved for 

them, had she projected it for a month 

— And your reflection upon it, shews how much, 
Monsieur, she has embarrassed you by the adventure — 
When the situation is what we would wish, nothing 
is so ill-timed as to hint at the circumstances which 
make it so ; you thank Fortune, continued she — you 
had reason — the heart knew it, and was satisfied ; aod 
who but an English philoBopher would have sent notice 
of it to the brain to reverse the judgment ? 

In saying this she disengaged her hand with a look 
which 1 tliought a sufficient commentary upon the 
text.- 

'is a miserable picture which I am going to gire 
if the weakness of my heart, by owning that it suffered 
' I, which wortliier occasions could not have in- 
— I was mortified with the loss of her hand, 
and the manner in which I had lost it carried neither 
oil nor wine to the wound : I never felt the pain of a 
sheepish inferiority so miserably in my life. 

The triumphs of a true feminine heart are short upon 
these discomfitures. In a very few seconds she laid 
her hand upon the cuif of my coat, in order to finish 
her reply ; so some way or oiber, God knows how, I 
regained n 
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jcholy ! to tee auch*' 
pitied her from myl 
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— She had nothing to add. 

I forthwith began to model a different con 
for the lady, thinking from tlie spirit aa well as moral 
of this, that I had been mistaken in her character ; but 
upon turning her face towards me, the spirit which had 
animated the reply waa fled — the muscles relaxed, and 
I beheld the same unprotected look of distress which 
first won me to her interest-^^nelagcholy ! I ' ' 

sprightlinesa the prey of sorrow — I pitiei 
soul; and though it m:iy seem ridiculou 
torpid heart — I could have taken her i 
and cherished her, though it was in the open street, 
without bluahing. 

The pulsations of the arteries along my fingers 
pressing across her's, told her what was passing within 
me : she looked down — a silence of some moments 
followed. 

I fear, in this interval, I must have made some 
slight efforts towards a closer compression of her hand, 
from a subtle sensation I felt in the palm of my own 
— not as if she was going to withdraw her's — but at 
if she thought about it — and I had infallibly lost it a-r 
second time, had n o t instin ct more than_ reason directed 
me to the last resource in these dangers-^o hold it i 
loosely and in a manner as if I was every moment 
going to release it, of myself j so she let it continue till 
Monsieur Desicia returned with the key ; and in the 
mean time I set myself to consider how I should undo n 
the ill impressions which the poor monk's story, in /I 
case he had told it her, must have planted in her ^ 
breast against me. 
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THE SNUFF-BOX. 

CALAIS. 



THE good old monk was within sis paces of us, 
as the idea of him cross'd cay mind j and was 
advancing towards us a little out of the line, a« 
if uncertain whether he should break in upon ub or no 
— He stopp'd, however, as soon as he came op to n*, 
with a world of frankness : and having a horn snuff- 
box In hia hand, he presented it open to me — You 
shall taste mine — said I, pulling out my box (which 
was a email tortoise one) and putting it into hia liand — 
'Tis most excellent, said the monk ; Then do rae the 
I favour, I replied, to accept of the bos and all, and 
I when you take a pinch out of it, sometiraes recollect 
' it was the peace-offering of a man who once used you 
unkindly, but not from his heart. 

TTie poor monk blush'd as red as scarlet. Moit 
Dim .' said he, pressing his hands together — you never 
used me unkindly. — I should think, said the lady, he 
is not likely. I blush'd in my turn ; but from what 
movements I leave to the few who feel to analyse — 
Excuse me, Madame, replied I — I treated him most 
unkindly, and from no provocadons. 'Tis imposuble, 
said the lady — My God ! cried the monk, with a 
warmth of asseveration which seem'd not to belong to 
him — the fault was in rae, and in the indiscretion of 
my zeal — The lady opposed it, and I joined with her 
in maintaining it was impossible, that a spirit so regu- 
lated as his, could give offence to any. 
I knew not that contention could be i 



a thing to the nerves as I then 
telt It. — We remained silent without any ser 
' that foolish pain which takes place, when i 
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circle you look for ten minutes in one another's feces ) 
without saying a word. Whilst this lasted, the monk 
rubb'd hifl horn box upon the sleeve of his tunickj 
and as aoon as it had acquired a little air of brightneas 
by the fiiclion — he made a low bow, and said, 'twas 
too late to say whether it was the weakness or good- 
ness of our tempers which bad involved us in this 
contest — But be it as it would — he begg'd we might I 

Mcchange boxes In saying this, he presented his to I 

me with one hand, aa he look mine from me in the I 
Other J and having kissed it — with a stream of good- \ 

nature in his eyes he put it into his bosom and 1 

took his leave. 

I guard this box, as I would the instrumental parts 
of my religion, to help my mind on to something 
better: in truth, I seldom go abroad without it: and 
oft and many a time have I called up by it the 
courteous spirit of its owner to regulate my own, in 
the justlings of the world ; they had found full 
employment for his, as I leartit from his story, till 
about the forty-fifth year of his age, when upon some 
military services ill requited, and meeting at the same 
time with a disappointment in the tenderest of passions, 
he abandoned the sword and the aex together, and ipok 

gnCtuary, I no t sn murh ip his rnniien t a^c^j^Self. 

1 teel a damp upon my spirits, as 1 am going to 
add, that in my last return through Calais, upon 
inquiring after Father Lorenzo, I heard he had been 
dead near three months, and was buried, not in his 
convent, but, according to his desire, in a little 
cemetery belonging to it, about two leagues off; 1 had 
a strong desire to see where they had laid him — when 
upon pulling out his little horn box, as I sat by his . 
grave, and plucking up a nettle or two at the head of j j 
it, which had no business to grow there, they all struck | \ 
together so forcibly upon my affections, that I burnt 
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P •y into a flood of tears but I am as weak i 

I / . and I beg the world not to smile, but pity 

I 
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THE REMISE DOOR. 
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HAD r 



CALAIS. 



quitted the lady's hand all this time ; 

id had held it so long, that it would have been 

indecent to have let it go, without first pressing it 

my lips : the blood and spirits, which had suffered 

revulsion from her, crowded back to her, as I 



did it 

Now the two travellers, who had spokt 
coach-yard, happened at that crisis to h 
aod observing our communications, nati 
into their heads that we must be man 
least ; so stopping as soon as they came v 
of the Remise, the one of them, who 
Traveller, ask'd us, if we set out fi 
morning ? — I could only answer for 
and the lady added, she 
there yesterday, said the 



:o me in the 

fiassing by, 
ly took it 
ad mitfe, at 
1 the door 



their 



iqmsitive 
, for Paris the next 
for myself, I said; 
Amiens — We dined 
Tiaveller — You go 



j. directly through the t 

I road to Paris. I was going tc 

for the intelligence, that Amicm luas m the road to 

; but upon pulling out my poor monk's little 

horn box to take a pinch of snuff, I made them a 

quiet bow, and wished them a good passage to Dover 

— they left ua alone 

— Now where would be the harm, said I to myself, 
o beg of this distressed lady to accept of half 
I of my chaise ?— and what mighty mischief could ensue i 
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CALAIS. 
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^^^B IT AVING, on first sight of the lad;, settled the 
^^^^H I I aflkir in my fancy, "that she was of the better 
^^^^H order of beiogs " — and then laid it down as a 

^^^H second aKiom, as indisputable as the (irst, that she was a 
^^^^P widow, and wore a character of distress — I went no 
^^^^ further ; I got ground enough for the situation which 
^ pleased me — and had she remained close beside my elbow 

till midnight, I should have held true to my system, 
and considered her only under that general idea. 

She had scarce got twenty paces distant from me, ere 
something within me called out for a more particular 
inquiry — it brought on the idea of a further separation 
— I might possibly never see her more — the heart is for 
saving what it can ; and I wanted the traces through 
which my wishes might find their way to her, in case I 
should never rejoin her myself: in a word, I wish'd to 
know her name — her family's — her condition ; and as 
I knew the place to which she was going, I wanted to 
know from whence she came: but there was no coming 
at all this intelligence : a hundred little delic: 



I the way. I form'd a 

the thing was impossible. 

A little French debonair 
down the stieet, shewed r 
the wnrld ; for popping i 



e different plans— There 
an's asking her directly — 

captain, who came dancing 
i, it was the easiest thing in 
betwixt us, tjust as the lady 



xt us, iju! 
■ of tte 



Rer 



I returning back to the door 
introduced himself to my acquaintance, and before he 
had well got announced, begg'd I would do him the 
honour to present him to the lady — I had not been 
presented myself so turning about to her, he did it 
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just 38 well by asking her, if ahe had come from Paris ? 

No, ihe WM going that route, she said. Foui n'elet 

pat de Landre? — She was not, she replied, Then 

Madame must have come through Flanders — Apparrm- 
mcnt voui etis Flammandc ? said the French captain — 
The lady answered, she viiS—Peut-elre de LiiU? 
added he — She said, ahe waa not of Liate. — Nor 
Arras f — norCambray; — nor Ghent? — nor Brussels? 
She answered, she waa of Bruaaels. 

He had had the honour, he said, to be at the bom- 
bardment of it last war — that it was finely situated, pour 
eela — and fiill of noblesse when the Imperialists were 
driven out by die French (the lady made a slight 
curtsy) — BO giving her an account of the affair, and of 
the diare he had had in it — he begg'd the honour lo 
know her name — bo made hia bow, 

El Madame a son Man? said he, looking back 
when he had made two steps — and without staying for 
an anawer — danced down the street. 

Had I served seven years' apprenticeship to good- 
breeding, I could not have done as much. 

^^^^S the little French captain left us, Mons. Desaein 
f^ came up with the key of the Remise in his 
hand, and forthwith let us into his magazine of 
chaises. 

The first object which caught my eye, as Mons. 
Dessein opcn'd the door of the Remise, waa another 
Jd tatter'd Deiohligeanl : and notwithstanding it was 
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t picture of that which had hit my fancy A 
much in the coach-yard but an hour before — the Tcry 1 
eight of it stirr'd up a disagreeable sensation \ ' " 

and I thought 'twas a churlish beast ii 
heart the idea codd first en 
machine ; nor had I mucl) ir 
who could think of using it. 

I observed the lady was as little taken with it as 
myself: eo Mons. Dessein led ua on to a couple of 
chaises which stood abreast, telling ua, as he recom- 
nicnded them, that they had been purchased by my i 
Lord A. and B. to go the grand tour, but had gone ] 
no further than Paris, so were in all respects as good 

M new — They were too good so I pass'd on to a 

third, which stood behind, and forthwith began to 
chnfTcr for the price. But 'twill scarce hold two, said 

I( opening the door and getting in Have the good- 

ntu, Maclam, said Mods. Dessein, offering his arm, to 

ntej, in The lady hesitated half a second, and 

»If|(i»'(J in ; .'ind the waiter that moment beckoning to 
Biji-A ii> Mons. Dessein, he shut the door of the chaise 
Upon 11*1 and left us. 
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'KH'l' lim tomfijue, 'lis very droll, said the 
MiiillMfi, from the reflection that thi 
liT ■ 
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he lady I 



had been 
purGiil of nofiKenaiciil contingencies — f' 

laid she 

— ^There wants nothing, said I, to make 
the comic use which the gallantry of a F 
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comique. 
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fiolemnly declare, said the lady, blushu^^^ 
u have been maluDg love to me all this while. 



THE REMISE. 



CALAIS. 



MONSIEUR Z>«j 
the chaise, and s 



e back to let us out of 
acquaint the lady. Count de 
, her brother, was just arrived at the 
Though I had infinite good-will for the lady, 
I cannot say, that I rejoiced in my heart at the event — 
and could not help telling her so — for it is fatal to a 
propo^, Madam, said I, that I was going to make to 

You need not teli me what the proposal was, said 
she, laying her hand upon both mine, aa she interrupted 
me. — A man, my good Sir, has seldom an offer of 
kindness to make to a woman, but she has a presenti- 
ment of it some momenta before 

Nature arms her with it, said I, for immediate 
preaervation — But I think, said she, looking in my 
face, I had no evil to apprehend— and to deal frankly 
with you, had determined to accept it. — If I had — (she 
stopped a moment) — T believe your good-will would 
have drawn a story from me, which would have made 
pity the only dangerous thing in the journey. 

In Baying thia, she Buffered me to kiss her hand 
twice, and with a look of sensibility mixed with a con- 
cern, she got out of the chaise and bid adieu. 
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IN THE STREET. 



1 NEVER finished a twelve-guinea bargain so 
expeditiously in my life : my time seemed heavy 
upon the loss of the lady, and koowiog every 
momeDt of it would be aa two, till I put myaelf into 
motion — I ordered poat-horaea directly, and walked 
towards the hotel. 

Lord ! aaid I, hearing the town-clock strike four, 
and recollecting that I had been little more than a 

single hour in Calais _ 

/ What a large volume of adventures may be graapedj I 
I within this little span of life, by him who interests his I 
[ heart in every thing, and who, having eyea to see what 1 
I time and chance are perpetually holding out to him as " 
* he journeyeth on his way, misses nothing he Qnnjairly 

lay his hands on. ' 

— If this won't turn out something — another will — / ,' 
no matter — 'tis an assay upon human nature — I get n 

labour for my pains — 'tia enough the pleasure 

the experiment has kept my senses and the beat part 
my blood awake, and laid the gross to sleep. 

I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Bee 
jheba, and cry, 'Tis all barren — and so it is ; and so is 
all the world to him, who will not cultivate the fruits 
it offers. 1 declare, said I, clapping my hands cheerily 
together, that was I in a desert, I would find out where- 
with in it to call forth my affections — If I could not do 
better, I would fasten them upon some sweet myrtle, or 
seek some melancholy cypress to connect myself to — I 
would court their shade, and greet them kindly for their i 
protection — I would cut my name upon them 
■wear they were tlie loveliest trees throughoi 
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desert : if their leaves withec'd, I would teach myself 
to mourn, and wheo they rejoiced, I would rejoice 
along with them. 

The learned Smelfuncus travelled from Boulogne 
to Paris — from Paris to Rome — and ao on — but he set 
out with the spleen and jaundice, and every object he 
pass'd by was discoloured or distorted — He wrote an 
accoant of them, but 'twas nothing but the account of 
his miserable feelings. 

I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of the 
pantheon — he was just coming out of it — 'Tit nolbing 
hut a huge cockpll* said he — I wish you had said nothing 
worse of the Venus of Medicis, replied I — for in pass- 
ing through Florence, I had heard he had fallen foul 
upon the goddess, and used her worse than a common 
strumpet, without the least provocation in nature. 

I popp'd upon SmelRingus again at Turin, in his 
return home ; and a sad tale of sorrowfid adventures he 
had to tell, " wherein he spoke of moving accidents by 
flood and field, and of the cannibals which each other 

eat : the Anthropophagi " he had been flay'd alive, 

and bedevil'd, and used worse than St Eaitholomewi 
at every stage he had come at 

— I'll tell it, cried Smelftingus, to the world. You 
had better tell it, said I, to your physician. 

Mundungus, with an immense fortune, made the 

whole tour ; going on from Rome to Naples from 

Naples to Venice — from Venice to Vienna — to Dresden, 
to Berlin, without one generous connection or pleasur- 
able anecdote to tell of; but he had travell'd straight 
on, looking neither to his right hand or his left, lest 
Love or Pity should seduce him out of his road. 

Peace be to them I if it ia to be found ; but heaven 

itself, was it possible to get there with such tempers, 

would want objects to give it — every gentle spirit would 

• Vide S 's TravEls. 
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come flying upon the wings of Love to hail their arrival 

Nothing would the aoula of Smelfiiogus and Mun- 

dnngua hear of, but fresh anthema of joy, fresh raptures 
of love, and fresh congratulations of their common 

felicity 1 heartily pity them : they have brought 

up no faculties for thia work ; and was the happiest 
manaion in heaven to be allotted to Smeltlingua and 
Mundungus, they would be so far from being happy, 
that the souls of Smelfiingua and Mundungus would do 
penance there to all eternity. 



1 



MONTRIUL. 

1HAD once lost my portmanteau from behind my 
chaise, and twice got out in the rain, and one of 
the times up to the knees in dirt, to help the 
postillion to tie it on, without being able to find out 
what was wanting — Nor was it till I got to Montriul, 
upon the landlord's asking nie if I wanted not a servant, 
that it occurred to me, that that was the very thing. 

A servant ! That I do most sadly, quoth T— Be- 
cause, Monsieur, said the landlord, there is a clever 
young fellow, who would be very proud of the honour 
to serve an Englishman — But why an English one, 
more than any other ! — They are so generous, s;ud the 
landlord — I'll be shot if this is not a livre out of my 
pocket, quoth I to myself, thia very night — But they 
have wherewithal to be ao, Monsieur, added he — Set 
down one livre more for that, quoth I — It was but 
last night, said the landlord, ya'on ny /.on/ jinglo'ii 
prtsentoit un ecu a la Jiik de chambre — -Tan/ pit, pour 
Madamoisclle Janatanc, said I. 

Now Jatiatonc being the landlord's daughter, and 
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the landlord supposing I was young in French, took 
the hbcrty to inform me, I shodd cot have snid itml fii 

but, lani mieux. Tanl nieux, toujour], Motuleur, 

said he, when there is any thing Co be got — lani Jiit, 
when there is nothing. It comes to the aarae thing, 
said I. Pardannex. moi, Baid the landlord. 

I cannot lake a fitter opportunity to obaerve, once 
for all, that lani pit and lant mieux being two of the 
great hinges in French conversatioa, a stranger would 
do well to set himself right in the use of them, before 
te g«. to P»u. 

A prompt French M:irquia at our ambaseador's 

table demanded of Mr H , if he was H the 

poet i No, said H mildly Tanl pit, replied 

the Marquis. 

It ia H the historian, said another — Tarit 

mieux, said the Maiquis. And Mr H , who is 

a man of an excellent heart, return'd thanks for both. 

When the landlord had set rae right in this matter, 
he called in La Fleur, which was the name of the 
young man he had spoke of — saying only first. That 
as for his talents, he would presume to say nothing — 
Monsieur was the best judge what would suit him ; but 
for the fidelity of La Fleui, he would stand responwble 
in all he was worth. 

The landlord deliver'd this in a manner which 

instantly set my mind to the business I was upon 

and La Fleur, who stood waiting without, in that 
breathless expectation which every eon of nature of us 
have felt in our turns, came in. 
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with an equivaquc in such an unequal match — he is not 
ill off — But you can do something else, La Fleur ? said 

I qa'oui ! — he could make spatterdashes, and 

play a little upon the fiddle — Bravo ! said Wisdom — 
Why I play a bass myself, said I — we shall do Tery 
well. You can shave, and dress a wig a little. La 

Fleur ? He had all the dispositions in the world — 

It is enough for heaven ! said I, interrupting him 

and ought to be enough for me So supper coming 

in, and having a frisky English spaniel on one side of 
my chair, and a French valet, with as much hilarity in 






-Its 



they might be satisfied as I w 



intcd ii 

s satisfied to my heart's content with my 
' what they would be at. 



MONTRIUL. 

A3 La Fleur went the whole tour of France and 
Italy with me, and will be often upon the stage, 
I must interest the reader a liltie fiirther in his 
behalf, by saying, that I had never less reason to repent 
of the jmpulscs which fienerajly^ do d et ermine mej than 
in regard~to thraTellow — he was a faithful, affectionate, 
simple Boul as ever trudged after the heels of a philo- 
sopher; and notwithstanding his talents of drum -beating 
and apatterdash- making, which, though very good in 
themselvee, happened to be of no great service to me, 
yet was I hourly recompensed by the festivity of his 
temper — it supplied all defects — I had a constant 
resource in his looks, in all difficulties and distresses 
of my own — I was going to have added, of his too ; 
but La Fleur was out of the reacli of every thing i for 
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whether it was hunger or thirst, or cold or aakedness, 
or watchings, or whatever stripes of ill luck Lri Fieur 
met with id our jouroeyiDgs, there was no index in hiB 
physiognomy to point them out by — he was eternally 
the same ; so that if I am a piece of a philosopher, 
which Satan now and then puts into my head I am — it 
always mortifiea the pride of the conceitj by refiectiog 
how much I owe to the complexional philosophy of 
thJH poor tellow, for shaming me into one of a better 
kind. With all this, La Fleur had a small caat of the 
coxcomb — but he seemed at first sight to be more a 
coxcomb of nature than of art ; and before I had 
been three days in Paris with him he seemed to be 

I DO coxcomb at alL 
^■^HE next morning. La Flcur entering upon his 
[[, employment, I delivered to him the key of my 
^» portmanteau, with an inventory of my half a 
dozen shirts and silk pair of breeches ; and bid him 
all upon the cliaiae — get the horses put to — and 

in with his bill. 

Weit an gar^an di boant fortune., said the landlord, 
pointing through the window to half a dozen wenches 
who had got round about La Fleur, and were most 
kindly taking their leave of him, as the postillion was 
leading out the horses. La Fleur kissed all their 
id round again, and thrice he wiped his 



MONTRIUL. 



desire the landlord ti 



hands n 



eyes, and thrice he promised he would bring them 
all pardons from Rome. 

The young fellow, said the landlord, a beloved by 
all the town, and there is scarce a corner in Moatriul, 
where the want of bim will not be felt : he has but 
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nisfortunc in the world, coatinued he, "He ii 
always in love." — I am heartily glad of it, said I — 
'twill save rae the trouble every night of putting my 
breeches under my head. In saying this, I was 
making not so much La Fleur's eloge, as my own, 
having been in !ove, with one princess or other, almost 
all my life, and I hope I shall go on so til! I die, 
being firmly persuaded, that if ever I do a mean action, 
it must be in Eome interval betwixt one passion and 
another : whilst this interregnum lasts, I always per- 
ceive my heart locked up — I can scarce find in it to 
give Misery a sixpence ; and therefore I always gel 
out of it as faat as I can, and the moment I am 
rekindled, I am all generosity and good-will again ; 
and would do any thing in the world, either for or 
with any one, if they will but sausiy me there is no 

— But in saying this — sure I am commending the 
passion — not myself. 



A FRAGMENT. 

-The town of Abdera, notwithstanding 

Democritus lived there, trying all the powers of irony 
and laughter to reclaim it, was the vilest and most 
profligate town in all Thrace. What for poisons, 
conspiracies, and assassinations — libels, pasquinades, 
and tumults, there was no going there by day — 'twas 
vorse by night. 

Now, when things were at the worst, it came to 
pass, that the Andromeda of Euripides being represented 
at Abdera, the whole orchestra was delighted with it : 
but of all the passages which delighted them, nothing 
operated more upon their imaginations, than the tender 
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Strokes of nature, which the poet had wrought up in ' 
that pathetic speech of Perseus, Cujtkl, firiacc of God || 
and men, &c. Every man almost sjiokir pure iambicE 
the next day, and talk'd of nothing but Perseus hia I 
pathetic address — " O Cupid, prince of God and n: 
— in every street of Abdera, in every house — " u 
Copid ! Cupid ! " — in every mouth, like the natural 
notes of some sweet melody which drops from it 
whether it will or no — nothing but " Cupid ! Cupid ! 
prince of God and men " — The fire caught — and 
the whole city, like the heart of one man, opeo'd itself 1 
10 Love. 

No pharmacopoliat could sell one grain of helebore 
— not a. single armourer had a heart to forge one instru- 
ment of death — Friendship and Virtue met together, 
and kiss'd each other in the street — the golden age 
returned, and hung over the town of Abdera — every 
Abderite took hia oaten pipe, and every Abderitish 
woman left her purple web, and chastely sat her down 
and listened to the song — 

'Twas only in the power, says the Fragment, of the 
God whose empire txtendeth frnm heaven to earth) 
and even to the depths of the sea, to have done this. 



MONTRIUL. 



^TS X /HEN ail is ready, and every article ii 

y y putcd and pid for in the inn, unless you are 
a little sour'd by the adventure, there is 
1 always a matter to compound at the door, before you 
can get into your chaise, and that is with the sons and 
daughters of poverty, who surround you. Let no man 
ly, " let them go to the devil " — 'tis a cruel journey 
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to seod a few miserables, aod they have had autieringfl 
eoow without it : I always think it better to take a 
few sous out in my hand ; and I would couoael every 
gentJe traveller to do so likewise i he need not be 
30 exact in Betting down his motives for giving them 
— They will be regisier'd elsewhere. 

For my own part, there is do man gives so little as 
I do J for few, that I know, have so litde to give : 
but as this was the first public act of my charity in 
France, I took the more notice of it. 

A weli-a-way ! said I, I have but eight sous in 
the world, shewing them in my hand, and there arc 
eight poor men and eight pool' women for 'era. 

A poor tatter'd soul, without a shiit on, instantly 
I withdrew his claim, by retiring two steps out of the 
circle, and making a disqualifying bow on his part. 
Had the whole parterre cried out, Place aux damei, 
with one voice, it would not; have conveyed the Bcnu- 
ment of a deference for the sex with half the effect. 

JuBt Heaven! for what wise reasons hast thou 
ordered it, that beggary and urbanity, which are at 
such variance in other countries, should' find a way to 
be at unity in this ^ 

— I insisted upon presenting him with a single sous, 
merely for h\a polhcsie. 

A poor litde dwarfish, brisk fellow, who stood over- 
against me in the circle, putting samething first under 
his arm, which had once been a hat, took his snuff-box 
out of his pocket, and generously offer'd a pinch on 
both sides of him : it was a gift of consequence, and 
modestly declined— The poor little fellow pressV 
upon them with a nod of welcomeness — Preiicz, e\ 
prenia, said he, looking another way ; so they each 
took a pinch — Pity thy bos should ever want c 
Kaid I to myself; so I put a couple of sous int< 
— taking a small pinch out of his box to enhance _ 
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I did 
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Here ! 


said I to 


an old soldic 


■ with one hand, 


who 


had been 


campaign'd and worn 


out to death in 


the 


ervice— 


-here's a 


couple of sou 


for thee. Fivi 



Ic Roi ! said the old soldier. 

I had then but three sous left : so I gave one, 
simply pimr Vamaar dc Dicu, which was the footing 
OD which it was begg'd — The poor woman had a dia- 
lt)cated hip ; so it could not be well upon any other 
moiire. 

Man cher cl trei charUabU Mansiear — There'a no 
opjMiBing this, said I. 

My Lord Angloii — the very sound was worth the 
money — so I gave mj last sous for it. But in the 
eagerness of giving, I had overlooked a pauvrc honleax, 
who had no one to ask a sous for hira, and who, I 
believed, would have perished ere he could have ask'd 
one for himself J he stood by the chaise, a little with- 
out the circle, and wiped a tear from a face which I 
thought had seen better days — Good God ! said I — 
and I have not one single sous left to give him — But 
yon have a thousand 1 cried all the powers of nature, 

stirring within me go I gave him- no matter 

what 1 am ashamed to say iaiv much, now — and 

was ashamed to think how little, then : so if the reader 
cat) form any conjecture of my disposition, as these 
two fixed pomts are given him, he may judge within a 
Hvre or two what was the precise sum. 

I could afford nothing for the rest, but Dieu voui 
heniiie — Et U kn Dieu vaus bcaisse enrore — said the 
old soldier, the dwarf, &c. The pauure hoateux could 
say nothing — he pull'd out a little handkerchief, and 
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THE BIDET. 



HAVING settled all these little maltera, I got 
into my poat-chaiae with more ease than ever 
I got into a post-cbaiae in my life ; and La 
Fleur having got one large jack-boot on the far side of 
a little bidet," and aoother on this (for I count nothing 
of his legs) — he canter'd away before me as happy and 
as perpendicular as a prince — 

— But what is happiness ! what is grandeur in this 
painted scene of life ! A dead ass, before we had got 
a league, put a sudden stop to La Fleur's career — his 

bidet would not pass by it a contention arose 

betwixt them, and the poor fellow was kick'd out of 
his jack-boots the very first kick. 

La Fleur bore his &1I like a French christian, saying 
neither more or less upon it, than, Diable ! so presently 
got up and came to die charge again astride liis bidet, 
beating him up to it as he would have beat his drum. 

The bidet flew from one aide of the road to the 
other, then back again — then this way — then that way, 
and in short every way but by the dead ass — La Fleur 
insisted upon the thing — and the bidet threw him. 

What's the matter. La Fleur, said I, with this 
bidet of thine ? — Moniunr, said he, c'eil un theval U 
Bp'm'mlre 



beast, he r 






1 way, replied I — 



Fleur got off him, and giving him a good sound lash. 



back to Montriui — 



It my word, and away he i 
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It 19 not mal-a-propoi to take notice here, that though 
La FJeur availed himself but of two dif&rcnt wrm» of 
exclamation in this encoiuiter — aamely, DiaBU ! and 
Fcstc ! that there are ceverthelesa three in the French 
language j like the positive, comparative, and vopcr- 
lacive, one or the other of which serve for erery 
unexpected throw of the dice in life. 

Lc Diatie 1 which is the 6rst, and pofitive degree, 
ia generally used upon ordinary emotioa* of the mind, 
where small things only fall ooi contrary to your 
expectations — such as — the throwing once doublets — 
La Fleur's being kick'd oif his horte, and so forth 
— cuckoldom, for the same reason, is alway*— /^ 

But in cases where the cast has something proToking 
in it, as in that of the Isdet's running away after, and 
leaving La Fleur aground in jack-boot* — 'tis the second 
degree. 

'Tia then Pesic ! 

And for the third 

— But here my heart is wrung with pity and fellow- 
feeling, when I reflect what Diiserie* miut have been 
tfadr lot, and how bitterly so refined a people must 
have smarted, to have forced them upon the use of 

Grant me, O yc powen which tooch the tongue with 
eloquence in distress! — whatever is my out, grant me 
but decent words to exclaim in, and I will ^ve my 

— But as these were not to be had in France, I 
resolved to take every ciil just ai it befel me, without 
any exclamation at alL 

La FIcur, who had made no such covenant with 
himself, followed the bidet with his eyes till it was got 
out of sight— and then, yon may imagine, if you please, 
with what word he closed the whole afiair. 
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As there was do hunting down a frighten'd horse in 
jack-boots, there remained no aJteroatiTe but taking La 
Fleur either behind the ehaiae, or into it 

I preferred the latter, and in half an hour we got to 
the poBt-house at Nampont. 



THE DEAD ASS. 

— AND this, said he, putting the remains of a ci 
r\ into his wallet — and this should have been 
thy portioD, said he, hadst thou been alive to 
have shared it with rae. — I thought by the accent, it 
had been an apostrophe to his child ; but 'twaa to his 
asa, and to the very asa we had Been dead in the road, 
which had occasioned La Fleur's misadventure. The 
I man seemed to lament it much ; and it instantly brought 
[ into ray mind Saocho's lamentation for his } but he did 
it with more true touches of nature. 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone-bench at the 
door, with the ass's pannel and its bridle on one side, 
which he took up from time to time — then laid them 
down — look'd at them and shook his head. He then 
took his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as ii 

to eat it ; held it some time in his hand then laic 

it upon the bit of his ass's bridle — looked wistfully al 
the little arrangement he had made — and then gave 
a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, 
and La Fleur amongst the rest, whilst the horses were 
getting ready ; as I continued sitting in the post-chaise, 
I could see and heaj' over their heads. 
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—He said he had come last from Spain, where he 
had been from the furthest borders of Franconia ; and 
had got so Tar on his return home, when his ass died. 
Every one seemed desirous to know what buainesa could 
have taken so old and poor a man so far a journey from 
hiB own home. 

It had pleased Heaven, he said, to bleaa him with 
three sons, the finest lads in all Germany ; but having 
in one week lost two of the eldest of them by the 
email-pox, and the youngest falling ill of the same 
distemper, he was afraid of being bereft of them all i 
and made a vow, if Heaven would not take him from 
him also, he would go in gratitude to St lago in 

When the mourner got thus far on hia story, he 
stopp'd 10 pay nature his tribute and wept bitterly. 

He said. Heaven had accepted the conditions, and 
that he had set out from hia cottage with this poor 
creature, who had been a patient partner of his journey 

that it had eat the same bread with him all the 

way, and was unto him as a friend. 

Every body who stood about, heard the poor fellow 

with concern La Fleur offered him money 

The mourner said, he did not want it it was not 

the value of the ass — but the loss of him. The ass, 

he said, he was assured loved him — and upon this told 
them a long atory of a mischance upon their pissage 
over the Pyrenean mounta.ins, which had separated 
theiD from each other three days ; during which time 
the ass had sought him as much as he had sought the 
asB, and that they had neither scarce eat or drank till 
they met. 

Thou haet one comfort, friend, aaid I, at least, in 
the loss of thy poor beast ; I'm sure thou hast been a 
mercihil master to him. — Alas ! said the mourner, I 
thought so, when he was alive— but now tliat he is dead 
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I think otherwise. — I fear the waght of myself and my 
afflictions together have been too much for him — they 
have BhorteQed the poor creature's days, and I fear I 
have them to answer for.— Shame on the world ! said 
I to myself — Did we love each other, as this ]>oor soul 
/ but loved his ass — 'twould be something.- — — 



THE POSTILLION. 

THE concern which the poor fellow's story threw 
me into required some attention : the postillion 
paid not the least to it, but set off upoo the fiaw 
Id a fiill gallop. 

The thirstiest soul in the most sandy desert of Arabia 
coidd not have wished more for a cup of cold water, 
than mine did for gi'ave and quiet movements f and I 
should have had an high opinion of the postillion, had 
he but stolen off with me in something like a pensive 
pace — On the contrary, as the mourner finished his 
lamentation, the fellow gave an unfeeling lash to each 
of his beasts, and set off clattering like a thousand 
devils. 

I called to him as loud as I could, for heaven's sake 
to go slower — and the louder I called, the more un- 
mercifully he galloped — The duce take him and his 
galloping too — said I — he'll go on tearing my nerves 
to pieces till he has worked me into a foolish passion, 
and then he'll go slow, that I may enjoy the sweets 
of it. 

The postillion managed the point to a miracle: by 
' " of a steep hil! about half 



the time he had got tc 
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B l«gue from NampoQt, — he had put me out of temper 
with him — and then with myself, for being so. 

My case tiicn required a diiferent treatment i and 
a good rattling gallop would have been of real service i 

Then, prithee, get on — get on, my good lad, said I. 

The postillion pointed to the hill — I then tried to 
return back to the atory of the poor German and his 

asa — but I had broke the clue and could no more 

get into it again, than the postillion could inlo a trot. 

— The ducc go, said I, with it all ! Here am I 
sitting as candidly disposed to make the best of the 
worst, as ever wight was, and all runs counter. 

There is one sweet lenitive at least for evils, which 
Nature holds out to us : bo I took it kindly at her 
hands, and fell asleep ; and the first word which 
roused me was Amient. 

— Bless me ! said I, rubbing my eyes — this ia the 
very town where my poor lady is to come. 



AMIENS. 

THE words were scarce out of my mouth, when 
the count de L***'8 post-chaise, with his 
sister in it, drove hastily by: she had just 
time to make me a bow of recognition — and of that 
pirticnlar kind of it, which told me she had not yet 
done with me. She was as good as her look ; for, 
before I had quite finished my supper, her brother's 
servant came into the room with a billet, in which she 
said she had taken the liberty to cliarge me with a 
letter, which I was to present myself to Madame 
R""" the first morning I had nothing to do at Paris. 
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There was only added, she waa Borry, but from what 
penchant she had not considered, that she had been 
prevented telling rae her story — ^that she still owed it 
me i and if my route should ever lay through Brussels, 
and I had not by then forgot the name of Madarae de 
L»** — that Madame de L*'* would be glad to dis- 
charge her obligation. 

Then I will meet thee, said I, &ir spirit ! at Brussela 
— 'tis only returning from Italy through Germany to 
Holland, by the route of Flanders, home — 'twill 
scarce be ten posts out of my way ; but were it tea 
thousand ! with what a moral delight will it crown niy 
journey, in sharing in the sickening incidents of a tale 
of misery told to me by such a sufferer ! to see her 
weep ! and though I cannot dry up the fountain of her 
tears, what an exquisite sensation is there still left, 
in wiping them away from off the cheeks of the 
first and fairest of women, as I'm sitting with my 
handkerchief in my hand in silence the whole night 
beside her ! 

There was nothing wrong in the sentiment ; and 
yet I instantly reproached my heart with it in the 
bitterest and most repjobate of expressions. 

It had ever, as I told the 
singular blessings of my life, 
of it miserably in love with 
flame happening to be blown o 
on the sudden tuin of a con 

afresh at the pure taper of Eliza hut about threi 
months before — swearing as I did it, that it should 
last me through the whole journey — Why should I 
dissemble the matter ? I had sworn to her eternal 

fidelity — she had a right to my whole heart to 

divide my affections was to lessen them — to expose 
I them, was to risk them ; where there is risk, there 
1 may be loss : — and what wilt thou have, Yorick ! to 



ader, been one of the 
be almost every hour 
ne one ; and my last 
by a whiff of jealousy 
I had lighted it up 



1 ban m iidl t£ idm: ; 




I — I win BK ffi to Wini—il«^ iE|£rd I, n . ^ , 

Idmi ai tiun coke of 01? b^xhs^idu, wli 
01 had fowa to bv adifL .' 1 iook'd 1 
ifae bad tied in a Uad: ri''^'^^'^ abou: my neck — and 
fcjoih'd 3i I loot'd a: e — I mmld bam given tbe 
world t3 bare kisE'd C — but was aaJmiwrt — and shaB 
thii tecidcr flower, said I, pi^Bmg it bowecc nre 
haodfi — ghall it be (im W^T to at voy rooi — and 
mitten, Yoiick ! by t htr, wbo hast proniiMd m 

jb-#hdter it in thy breast ? 
if Eternal foimtaiii c^ baj^uneac 

*^down upon tbe gFOUod — be tbtn 

crery pure spirit wliicfa ta«™ ii, be my wiinew aho. 

That j_-mnijlfl iint Trawl tn BfH'^-^*. iislcn El) I* 

went along widi mv-^iid tbe raad lead me towards 
"SraVai." 

In traiuparts of tbii kind, ibe bean, in tpv of tl 
Dnd^ntanding, will alwap ay n 

^TJJORTUNE had not amiled upon La Pleur t i 
J^ he had been unsuccesiful in his feaia of chivalry 
— and not one thing had offered to u^nalixe htt 
zeal for my service from the time he bad entered into 
it, which was aInioEt foui-and- twenty hoan. Tbf 1 
poor soul butn'd with impatience ; and the Count de I 
' •••'* Koaot coming with the letter, being die Cuit J 



THE LETTER. 
AMIENS. 
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SO 

practicable occasion which offcreil. La Fieiir had laid 
hold of it ; and in order to do honour to his master, 
had taken him into a back parlour in the Auberge. and 
treated him with a cup or two of the best wine in 
Picardy ; and the Count de L*"*'s servant, in return, 
and not to be behind-hand in politeness with La Fleur, 
had taken him back with him to the Count's hotel. 
La Fleur's previnanny {for there was a passport in his 
very looks) soon set every 8erv;ini in the kitchen at 
ease with him ; and as a Frenchman, whatever be hia 
talents, has no sort of prudery in showing thera. La 
Fieur, in less than iive minutes, had pulled out his life, 
and leading oiF the dance himaelf with the Gret note, 
set thejf//; de chambrc, the matin d' hotel, the cook, the 
scullion, and all the household, dogs and cats, besides 
an old monkey, a-dancing : I suppose there never was 
a merrier kitchen since the flood. 

Madame de L***, in passing from her brother's 
apartments to her own, hearing so much jollity below 
stairs, rung up her Jlllc dt ehanibre to ask about it; 
and hearing it was the English gentleman's servant 
who had set the whole house merry with his pipe, she 
ordered him up. 

As the poor fellow could not present himself empty, 
he had loaden'd himaelf in going up stairs with a 
thousand compliments to Madame de L***, on the 
part of hia master — added a long apocrypha of enquiries 

after Madame de L 's health — told her, that 

Monsieur his master was au daespolri for her re- 
establiahment from the fatigues of her journey — and, 
to close all, that Monsieur had received the letter 

which Madame had done him the honour And he 

has done me the honour, said Madame de L , 

interrupting La Fleur, to send a billet in return. 

Madame de L had said this with auch a tone of 

reliance upon the fact, that La Fleui' had not power 
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to disappoint her expcctatiotis — he tremble^ for my 
hoQOur — and possibly might not altogether bi^ oncoa- 
cerned for his own, a« a roao capable of being-attached 
to a matter who could be waoting en egardt vit a vir 
d'vne fimme / so that when Madame de h^-^ — asked 
La Fleur ifhe had brought a letter-^rO qu'oia, said La 
Fleur ; so laying down his hat upon' the^ground, acd 
talcing hold of the Sap of his righc-sidff pocket with 
his left-hand, he began to search for the letter with 
his right — then contrary-wiae. — DiaUt .'j— then songht 
every pocket, pocket i)jr_ pocket, round, not forgetting 
his fob — Pcj/e ! — then La Fleur emptied them upon 

the floor -jp^Ied, out a' dirty cravat — a handkerchief 

— 3 comb — i> tliMj-lash — a night-eap^then gave a 
peep into hisTsat — Quelle ctourdcr'u! He had left 
the letter upon the table in the Auberge — he would 
run for it, and be back with it in three minutes. 

I had just finished my supper when La Fleur came 
in to give me an account of his adventure : he told the 
whole story simply as it was ; and only added, that if 
Monsieur had forgot [par hazartf) to answer Madame's 
letter, the arrangement gave him an opportunity to 

recover the faux pat and if not, that things were 

only as they were. 

Now I waa not altogether sure of my etiqactle, 
whether I ought to have wrote or no ; but if I had — 
a devil himself could not have been angry ; 'Twas but 
the officious zeal of a well-meaning creature for my 
honour ; and however he might have mistook the road, 
or embauaesed me in so doing — \as heart was in no 
rault^ — I waa undei' no necessity to write — and what 
weigTied more than all — he did not look as if he had 

— 'Tis all very well. La Fleur, said I— 'Twas 
sufficient. La Fleur flew out of the room like light- 



with pen, ink, and paper. 
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hand ; and coming up to the table, laid them close 
before me, with such a delight id his counCeDaDCc, that 
I could not help taking up the pen. 

I begun and begun again ; and though I had nothiDg 
to say, and that nothing might have been expressed 
in half a dozen lines, I made half a dozen different 
beginnings, and could no way please myself. 

In short, I was io no mood to write. 

La Fleur stepp'd out and brought a little water in a 
glass to dilute my ink — then fetched sand and seal-wax 
— It was all one ; I wrote, and blotted, and tore off, 
and burnt, and wrote again — Lc diabli Pemforie, said I 
half to myself — I cannot write this self-same letter ; 
throwing the pen down despairingly as T said it. 

As soon as I had cast down the pen. La Fleur 
advanced with the most respectful carriage up to the 
table, and making a thousand apologies for the liberty 
he was going to take, told me he had a letter in his 
pocket wrote by a drummer in his regiment to a 
corporal's wife, which, he durst say, would suit the 



I had a mind to let the poor fellow have hia humour 
— Then prithee, said I, let me see it. 

La Fleur instantly pulled out a little dirty pocket 
book cramm'd full ot small letters and billet-doux in a 
sad condition, and laying it upon the tabic, and then 
untying the siring which held them all together, run 
them over one by one, till he came to the letter in 
question — La •vaila, said he, clapping his hands : bo 
unfolding it lirst, he laid it before me, and retired three 
steps from the table whilst I read it. 
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PARIS. 



WHEN a man can contest the point by 
equipage, and carry on a!] floundering before 



LP before " 



I 

^^^H him with half a dozen lackies and a couple 

^^^F of cooks — 'tia very well in such a place as Paris — he 
^^^^ may drive in at which end of a street he will. 

A poor prince who is weak in cavalry, and whose 

whole infantry does not exceed a single man, had beat 

quit the field ; and signalize himself in the cabinet, if 

he can get up into it — I say vp into it — for there is no 

descending perpendicular amongst 'em with a " 2^e •uaici, 

mei enfant — here I am — whatever many may think. 

^^^ I own my first sensations, as soon as 1 was left 

^^^^ solitary and ainne in my own chamber in the hotel, 

^^^H were far from being so flattering as I had prefigured 

^^^V them. I walked up gravely to the window in my dusty 

^^^ black coat, and looking through the glass saw all the 

worid in yellow, blue, and green, running at the ring 

of pleasure.- — —The old with broken lances, and in 

helmets which had lost their vizards — the young in 

armour bright which shone like gold, beplumed with 

each gay feather of the east— all — ^1 — tilting at it 

like fascinated knights in tournaments of yore for fame 

I and love- 

^^^^ Alas, poor Yorick I cried I, what art thou doing 
^^^H here ? On the very first onset of all this glittering 
^^^P clatter thou art reduced to an atom — Ecek — seek some 
^^H winding alley, with a tourniquet at the end of it, where 
1 chariot never rolled or flambeau shot its rays — there 

thou mayest solace thy soul in converse sweet with 
some kind gristtt of a barber's wife, and get into such 

— May I perish ! if I do, said I, pulling out a letter 
I which I had to present to Madame de R***. — I'll 



thoi 



wait upon this lady, the very first thing I do. So I 
called La Fleur to go seek me a barber directly — and 
come back and brush my coaL 



PARIS. 

WHEN the barber came, he absolutely refused 
to have any thing to do with my wig : 'twas 
either above or below his art : I had 
nothing to do, but to take one ready made of his own 
recommendation. 

—But I fear, friend ! laid I, this buckle won't 
stand, — You may immerge it, replied he, into the 
ocean, and it will stand — 

What a great scale is every thing upon in thia city ! 
thought I — The utmost stretch of an English periwig- 
maker's ideas could have gone no further than to have 
"dipped it into a pail of water."— What difference! 
""'i like time to eternity, 

I confess I do hate all cold conceptions, as I do the 
^puny ideas which engender them ; and am generally so 
(truck with the great works of nature, that for my own 
part, if I could help it, I never would make a com- 
parison less than a mountain at least All that can be 
said against the French sublime in this instance of it, is 
this — that the grandeur is more in the word ) and leii 
in the thing. No doubt the ocean fills the mind with 
vast ideas ; but Paris being so far inland, it was not 
likely I should run post a hundred miles out of it, 
to try the experiment — the Parisian barber meant 
nothing. 
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The pail of water atandiog beside the great deep, 
makes certainly but a sorry figure in epeech — but 'twill 
be said — it has one advantage — 'tis in the next room, 
and the truth of the buckle may be tried in it, without 
more ado, in a single moment. 

Id honest truth, and upon a more candid revision of 
the matter. The French expression professes more than it 
performs. 

I think I can see the precise and distinguishing 
marks of national characters more in these nonsensical 
minuliit, than in the most important matters of state ; 
where great men of all nations talk and stalk so much 
alike, that I would not give nine-pence to chuse amongst 
them. 

I was so long in getting from under my barber's 
hands, that it was too late to think of going with my 
letter to Madame R*"" that night : but when a man is 
once dressed at all points for going out, his reflections 
turn to little account; so taking down the name of the 
Hotel de Modene, where I lodged, I walked forth 

without any determination where to go 1 shall con- 

Bidcr of that, said I, as I walk along. 



THE PULSE. 

PARIS. 

HAIL ye small sweet courtesies of life, for smooth 
do ye make the road of it ! like grace and 
beauty which beget inclinations to love at 
first sight : 'tis ye who open this door and let the 

— Pray, Madame, said I, have the goodness to tell 
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me which way I must tura to go to the Opera comique : 
— Most willingly, Monsieur, said she, laying aside her 

I had given a cast with my eye into half a dozen 
shops as I came along in search of a face not likely to 
be disordered hy such an interruption ; till at last, this 
liitdng my fancy, I had walked in, 

She wiiB working a pair of nifRea as she sat in a low 
chair on the lar side of the shop facing the door. 

— Tni •volanlierj ; most willingly, said she, laying 
her work down upon .a chair next her, and rising up 
from the low chair she was sitting in, with so chearful 
a movement and so cheerful a look, that had I been 
laying out £fty louis d'ors with her, I should have said 
— "This woman is grateful." 

You must turn. Monsieur, said she, going with me to 
the door of the shop, and pointing the way down the 
street I was to lake — you must turn first to your left 
hand — mail prene^ garde — there are two turns ; and be 
so good as to take the second — then go down a little 
way and you'll sec a church, and when you are past it, 
give yourself the trouble to turn directly to the right, 
and that will lead you to the foot of the Pont Neuf, which 
you must cross — and there any one will do himself the 
pleasure to shew you 

She repeated her instructions three times over to 
me, with the same good-natur'd patience the third 
time as the first ; — and if tonn and manneri have a 
meaning, which certainly they have, unless to hearts 

which shut them out she seemed really interested, 

that I should not lose myself. 

I will not suppose it was the woman's beauty, not- 
withstanding she was the handsomest Grisset, I think, 
I ever saw, which had much to do with the sense 1 
had of her courtesy ; only I remember, when I told 
her how much I was obliged to her, that I looked very 
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full in her eyes, and that I repeated my thanks at 

often 38 she had done her instructions. 

I had not got ten paces from the door, before I 
found I had forgot every dttle of what she had said 

so looking iMck, aud seeing her still standing in 

the door of the shop as if to look whether I went right 

or not 1 returned back, to ask her whether ihe 

first turn was to ray right or left for that I had 

absolutely forgot. — la it possible ! said she, half 
laughing. — 'Tis very possible, replied I, when a man 
IB thinking roore of a woman, than of her good 
adrice. 

As this was the real truth — she took it, as every 
woman takes a matter of right, with a slight courtesy. 

jIttenJcz, said she, laying her hand upon my 

arm to detain me, whilst she caUed a lad out of the 
back-shop to get ready a parcel of gloves. I am just 
going to send him, said she, with a packet into that 
quarter, and if you will hare the complaisance to step in, 
it will be ready in a moment, and he shall attend you 
to the place. — So I walk'd in with her to the fer side 
of the shop, and taking up the ruffle in my hand which 
she laid upon the chair, as if I had a mind to ^t, she 
sat down herself in her low chair, and I instantly sat 
myself down beside her. 

— He will be ready. Monsieur, said she, in a 
moment — And in that moment, replied I, most 
willingly would I say something very civil to you for 
all these courtesies. Any one may do a casual act of 
good-nature, but a continuation of'^ihem shews it is a 
part of the temperature; and certainly, added I, if it i« 
the same bluod which comes from the heart, which 
descends to the extremes (touching her wrist), I am 
sure you must have one of the best pulses of any woman 
in the world — Feel it, said she, holding out her arm. 
So laying down my hat, I took hold of her fingers in 
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tmr hand, and applied the two fore-fingera of my other 
to the artery — 

— Would to heaven ! my dear Eugenius, thou hadst 
passed by, and beheld me sitting lo my black coat, and 
in my lack-a-day-aical manner, counting the throbs of 
it, one by one, with aa much true devotion aa if I had 
been watching the critical ebb or flow of her fever 

How would at thou have laugh' d and moralized 

upon my new profession 1- -and thou ahouldat have 

laugh' d and moralized on — Trust me, my dear 
Eugeniua, I should have said, " there are worse 
occupations in this world ihanfeiling a •wamai^ 1 pulse." 
— But a Grisact'a ! thou wouldat have said — and in an 
open ahop ! Yoricit 

— So much the better : for when my viewa are I 
direct, Eugenius, I care not if all the world aaw mel' 
feel it. I 



THE HUSBAND. 

PARIS. 

Had counted twenty pulsations, and was going 

I fast towards the fortieth, when her husband 

coming unexpected from a back parlour into the 

shop, put me a little out of my reckoning, 'Twas 

nobody but lier husband, she said — ao I began a fresh 
score — Monaicur ia so good, quoth she, as he pass'd by 
ua, aa to give himaelf the trouble of feeling my pulse — 
The huaband took oif his hat, and making me a bow, 
said, I did him too much honour — and having said thai, 
he put on his hat and walk'd out- 
Good God J said I to myself, as he went out — and 
can this man be the husband of thia woman ! 
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Let it Dot torment the few who know what must 

'e been the grounds of this exclamation, if I explain 

o those who do not. 

[n London a shopkeeper and a shopkeeper's ■ wife 

m to be one bone and one iiesh : in the several 
endowments of mind and body, sometimGs the one, 
BOmelimes the other has it, so as in general to be upon 
a pr, and to tally with each other as nearly as a man 
and wife need to do. 

In Pajia, there are scarce two orders of beings more 
dilFerent : for the legislative and executive powers of 
the shop not resting in the husband, he seldom comes 

there- in some dark and dismal room behind, he 

sits commerceless in his thrum night-cap, the same 
rough son of Nature that Nature left him. 

The genius of a people where nothing but the 
monarchy is latiquc, having ceded this department, 
with sundry others, totally to the women — by a con- 
tinual higgling with customers of all ranks and sizes 
from morning to night, like so many rough pebbles 
shook long together in a bag, by amicable collisions, 
they have worn down their asperities and sharp angles, 
and not only become round and smooth, but will re- 
ceive, some of ihcm, a polish like a brilliant — Monsieur 
h Mari is little better than the stone under your 
foot — 

— Surely — surely, man ! it is not good for thee to 
\t alone — thou wast made for social intercourse and 
gentle greetings, and this improvement of our natures 
from it, I appeal to, as my evidence, 

—And how does it beat. Monsieur ? said she. — With 
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THE GLOVES. 
PARIS. 

THE beautiful Grisset rose up when I said this, 
aod going behind the counter, reach'd down a 
parcel and untied it : I advanced to the side 
over-againat her : they were all too large. The beau-^ 
tiful Griaset measured them one by one across mW 
hand — It would not alter the dimenaiona — She begg'd!' 
I would try a single pair, which seemed to be tha:l 
least — She held it open — my hand slipped into it aftl 
once — It will not do, said I, shaking my head a littlvV 
— No, said she, doing the aame thing. T 

There are certain combined looks of simple subtlety 
— where whim, and sense, and seriousness, and non- 
sense, are so blended, that all the languagca of Babel 

set looae together could not express them they aie 

communicated and caught so instantaneously, that you 
can scarce say which party is the infector. I leave it 
to your men of words to swell pages about it — it is 
enough in the present to say again, the gloves would 
not do ; so folding our hands within our arms, we 
both loll'd upon the counter — it was narrow, and there 
was just room for the parcel to lay between us. 

The beautiful Grisset look'd sometimes at the gloves, 

I then side-ways to the window, then at the gloves — 

I and then at me. I was not disposed to break silence 

I — I follow'd her example : so I look'd at the gloves, 

then to the window, then at the gloves, and then at 

her — and so on alternately. 

I lound I lost considerably in every attack she 

had a quick black eye, and shot through two such long 
and silken eye-lashes with such penetration, that she 
look'd into my very heart and reins — It may seem 
strange, but I could aeti^ally feel she did 
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3 matter, said I, taking up a couple of t]ic 
^tati next me, and putting them into my packet. 

I waa sensible the beautiful Griaset had not ask'd 

ibove a single livce above the price 1 wish'd ahe 

had ask'd a livre more, and waa puzzling my brains 
how to bring the matter about — Do you think, ray 
dear Sir, said ehe, mistaking my embarraBsment, that 
I could ask a sous too much of a stranger — and of 
a stranger whose politeness, more than his want of 
gloves, has done me the honour to lay himself at 
my mercy? — M'en croycz capahh? — Faith! not I, 
eaid I; and if you were, you are welcome — So 
counting the money into her hand, and with a lower 
bow than one generally makes to a shop-keeper's wife, 
I went out, and her lad with hia parcel followed me. 



THE TRANSLATION. ^^ 

PARIS. 

THERE was nobody in the box I waa let into 
but a kindly old French officer. I love the 
character, not only because I honour the man 
whose manners are softened by a profession which 
makes bad men worse ; but that I once knew one — 
for he is no more — and why should I not rescue one 
page from violation by writing his name in it, and 
telling the world It was Captain Tobias Shandy, the 
dearest of my flock and frienS, whose philanthropy I 
nCTer think of at this long distance from his death — 
but my eyes gush out with tears. For his sake, I 
have a predilection for the whole corps of veterans} 
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E GQ^odc orer the iwo Ixick rowt of txiiKhM, 
rd myself braidc him. 
p lilt old officer was reading attentivtly a imail 

I panqjhla, it might be the book of the opera, witli 
a large pair of spectacW A> soon aa I itat down, 
I he UK^ hiE specttclra off, and putting them into a 
shagreen case, reium'd them and the l>ook into hit 
pockei together. I half rose up, and made him n lx)W> 
TrainUie this into any civilized langunge in tlie 
wld — the sense is this : 

"Here's a poor stranger come into the Ikhi — he 
aeenu as if he knew nobody { and i> never tikilyt wai 
be to be seren years in Paris, if every man he conie* 
Dear keeps his spectacles upon his no«c — 'ti« thuttino 
the door of conversation abiolutely in bin lace — nm 
nmng him worse than a German." 

The French officer might h« well have iwi<t it nil 
aloud : and if he had, I should in cour>r have jiut liw 
bow I made him into French too, nnd told liiilt, " I 
was sensible of his attention, and rcturn'd liim a tlluu- 
sand thanks for it." 

There is not a secret so aidinji to llie |tfU)|i'<^' "f ', 
sociality, as to gel master of this /borl hantl, and be I 
quick in rendering the several turns of looks and llmbi, | 
with all their inflections and deliiieatlunt, into jiImIi) 
words. For my own part, by lonu habitude, 1 do 
it so mechaniciilly, that when I walk (he >treeU of 
London, I go translating all the way i nnd lin>e more 
than once stood behind in the circle, where nut three 
words have been said, nnd have brought off twenty 
diilereat dialogues with me, which 1 could have 
fairly wrote down and sworn to. 

I was going one evening to Mnrtini'* concert nt 
Milan, and was just entering the dooi cf the linll, 
when the Msri^uiiina di F*** was coming out in a 
sort of a hurry — she was almost upon me before I taw 
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A medical traveller might ny, 'tit owtDg- to undue 
bandages — a ipleoedc ooe, to wane of air — and an 
■□(jnisitiTe trarcUer, to fortify the syeteni, may measure 
the height of their houses — - — the narrownees of their 
streets, and in how few feet sqaare in the ^xth aod , 
seveDth gtories sack numbers of the Baurgi^ie eat and 
deep together ; but I remember, Mr Shandy the elder, 
/who accounted for nothing like any body else, is soeak.- 
y^iog one evemng of these matters, averred, thai childroi, 
^ like other acimab, might be increased almost to any 
■^ Hze, provided they came right into the world ; but the 
misery was, the citizens of Paris were bo coop'd op, 
that they had not actually room enough to get them — 
I did not call il.getting any thing, said he — *t!S gcttiog 
nothing — Nay, continued he, rising in hia afgument, 
'ti* getting woree than nothing, when all you have got, 
aft» twenty or five-and-twenty years of the tenderest 
care and most autridous aliment bestowed upon it, shall 
not at last be as high as my leg. Now, Mr Shandy 
bring very short, there could be nothing more said 
of it. 

Ab this is not a work of reasoning, I leave the solution 
ai I found it, and content myself with the truth only of 
the remark, which is verified in every lane and by-lane 
of Paris. I was walking down that which leads from 
the Carousal to the Palais Royal, and obsening a little 
boy in some distress at the side of the gutter, winch ran 
down the middle of it, 1 took hold of his hand, arul 
I help'd him over. Upon turning up his face to look at 
I him after, I perceived he was about forty — Never mind, 
. said I ; some good body will do as much for me, when 
' I am ninety. 

I feel some little principles within me, which incline 
me to be merciful towards this poor blighted part of my 
species, who have neither ^ze or strength to get on in 
the world — I cannot bear to see one of them trod 
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i had scarce got (eainl bcudc my old French 
! the difij;ust was exercised, by seeing the 
happen noder the box wv ut in. 
cod of the orchnlra, and betwixt that ind 
PBM tide-JMs, there is a Email eiplaiude left, where, 
1 the house is itiU, numberi of nil ntnki ok* 
Though you Gtand, ai in the parterre, you 
DC price u in the orchestra. A poor de< 
aag of thh order had got thrust, tomehnw 
mo tfait lucldets place — the night wni hot, 
s surrounded by beings two feet and a half 
r than himselil The dwarf suffered inexpreasibly 
I ndes ; but the thing which incommoded him 
a tall corpulent German, near »c¥rn feet 
_ who stood directly betwixt hira and all noiuibility 
^hk seeing other the stage or the actors. The ]N>or 
dwaif did all he could to get a peep nt what wni Itoinjt 
forwards tiy seeking for Gome little ot>rDinj[ betwixt tlie 
German's arm and his body, trying nnt one side, ihen 
the other ; but the German stood aquare in the mnat 
unaccommodatiDg posture that can lie imagineil — the 
dwarf might aE well have been placed at the hotlimi n( 
the deepest draw-well in Paris i so he civilly mtt'tiVl 
np hia hand to the German's sleeve, and lolit him hU 
diatress — ^The German turn'd hit head tMck, litnkM 
down upon him as GoJiah did u)>on DnvitI — and iin> 
feelingly resumed his posture, 

I was just then taking a jrinch of snuff nut nl my 
monk's little hora box — Aiul how would thy mirk 
snd courteous spirit, my dear monk I *o trniivci'il to 

tear and forhear I how iweedy *ciuld it h«ve lent 

sn ear to this poor soul's complaint 1 

The old French officer, seeing nie lifl Up my fyes 
with an emotion, as I made the apostrophe, took ihe 

Kbeny toaak me what was the matter 1 told him 

the uory in three words, and added, how inhanun it wm. 
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By thie time the dwarf was driven to extremes, and 
in his £rst transports, which are geaerally uoreaaonable, 
had told the German he would cut off hia long queue 

with his knife. The German look'd back coolly, 

and told him he was welcome, if he could reach it. 

An injury sharpen'd by an insult, be it to whom it 
wiil, makes every man of sentiment a party ; I could 

have leap'd out of the box to have redressed it 

The old French ofGcer did it with much less coofuaiaD ; 
for le-anicg a little over, and nodding to a centinel, and 
pointing at the same time with his linger at the distress 

— the centinel made hia way to it. There was no 

occasion to tell the grievance — the thing told itself j so 
thrusting back the German instantly with hia musket — 
he took the poor dwarf by the hand, and placed him 
before him — This is noble ! said I, clapping my hands 
together — And yet you would not permit this, said the 
old officer, in England. 

In England, dear Sir, said I, «<c sil aU at eur 

The old French officer would have set me at unity 
with myaelf, in case I had been at variance, — by saying 
it was a bon mot — and as a ^ mot is always worth 
something at Paris, he offered nie a pinch of snuff. 



THE ROSE. 

PARIS. 

IT was now my turn to ask the old French officer, 
"what was the matter?" for a cry of " Hatusex 
Us mains. Monsieur i'AhU" re-echoed from a 
dozen different prta of the parterre, was as unin- 
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telligible to roe, as roy apostrophe to the monk hiid 
beep to him. 

He told me, it was some poor Abbe in one of the 
upper logos, who he supposed had got phniMl perdu 
behind a couple of grisscls, in order to see the operH, 
and that the parterre espying him, were inaiiling uixtn 
his holding up both hia hands during the cepreientillion. 
— And can it be auppoBcd, said I, that an eccleiiattic 
would pick the griasets' pockets f The old French 
officer smiled, and whispering in my ear, opened a door 
of knowledge which I had no idea of. 

Good Gad! said I, turning pale with astonishment 
— ia it poaaible, that a people so smit with senUment 
should at the same time be >o unclean, and so unlike 
themselves Quelle grntiierle ! added I. 

The French oHicer told me it wii< an illiberal tarcaim 
at the church, which had begun in the theatre about 
the time the TartulTe wa* given in ir, by Moiiere— 
but, like other remains of Gothic manners, was declining 
— Every nation, continued he, have their rolinemenU 
and groiiiertei, in which they take the lend, and Iom 
it of one another by turns— that he had been in most 
countries, but never in one where he found Dot iomB 
delicacies, which others seemed to want. Le ruua it It 
COHTRE jt IrouvanI en chaque natien / there is a balance, 
said he, of good and bad every where i and nothing y^ 
but the knowing it is so, can emancipate one<half of 
the world from tjie preponsessjon which it holds 
against the other — that the advantage of travel, as it 
regarded the navoir vivre, wan by seeing a great dcrtl 
both of men and manners ; it taught us mutual jolrra- 
^n ; and mutual toleration, concluded he, making me 
ajjow, Kiughl us tntmial fovc. 

The old French officer delivered Uiis with an iijr of 
such candour and good aense, as coincided with my first 
favourable impressions of his character — I thought I 
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loved the man j but I fear I mistook the objec 
'twas my own way of thinking — the diiFerence was, I 

uld rot have expressed it half so well. 

It is alike troublesome to both the rider and his beast 

if the latter goes pricking up his ears, and starting 
all the way at evdry object which he never saw before 
— — -I have as little torment of this kind as any creature 
alive i and yet I honestly confess, that many a thing 
gave me pain, and that I blush'd at many a word the 
first month— which I found inconsequent and perfectly 
innocent the second. 

Madame de RnrabouHet, after an acquaintance of 
about six weeks with her, hafl done me the honour to 
take me in her coach about two leagues out of town. 

Of all women, Madame dc Rambouliet is the 

moat correct ; and I never wish to see one of more 
virtues and purity of heart — In our leturn biick, 
Madame de Rambouliet desired me^o pull the cord — 

I asked her if she wanted any thing ,-Ricn que piiser, 

said Madame de Rambouliet. 

Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let Madame de Ram- 
bouliet p- -ss on And, ye fair mystic nymphs ! go 

each ODe pluck your rose, and scatter them in your path 
— for Madame de Rambouliet did no more — I handed 
Madame de Rambouliet out of the coach ; and had I 
been the priest of the chaal^ Castalia, I could not have 
served at her fountain with a more respectful decorum. 
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THE FILLE DE CHAMBRE. 
PARIS. 



/■HAT the oid French officer had delivered 
upon travelling, bringing Poioniue' 
to his son upon the same subject into my 
head — and that bringing in Hamlet; and Hamlet the 
rest of Shakespeare's works, I stopp'd at the Quai dc 
Conii in my return home, to purchase the whole set. 

The bookseller said he had not a set in the world — 
Comment ! said I ; taking one up out of a set which 

lay upon the counter betwixt ua He said, they 

were sent him only to be got bound, and were to be 
sent back to Versailles in the morning to the Count 
de B'»*». 

— And doea the Count de B**", said I, read 
Shakespeare ? C'sil un Esprit fort, replied the book- 
seller. — He loves English books ; and what is more to 
his honour, Monsieur, he loves the English too. You 
speak this so civilly, said I, that it is enough to oblige 
an Engliahmao to lay out a Louis d'or or two at your 
shop — The bookseller made a bow, and was going to 
say something, when a young decent girl about twenty, 
who by her air and dress seemed to heJilU de chamhre 
to some devout woman of fashion, came into the shop 
and asked for Lci Egarcments du Caur {3* di I'Etprit : 
the bookseller gave her the book directly ; she pulled 
out a little green satUn purse, run round with ribband 
of the same colour, and putting her finger aod thumb I 
into it, she took out the money and paid for it. As! f 
had nothing more to stay me in the shop, we both 
walk'd out of the door together. 

And what have you to do, my dear, said I, 

with The W^anderingi of the Heart, who scarce know 
yet you have one ; nor, till love has first told you it. 
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faithless shepherd has made it ache, canst 
thou ever be sure it is so ? — Le Dieu m'ai garde .' said 

the girl. — With reason, said I for if it is a good 

one, 'tis pity it should be stolen ; 'tis a little treasure 
to thee, and gives a better air to your face, than if it was 
dress'd out with pearls. 

The young girl listened with a submissive attendon, 
holding her sattin purse by its ribband in her hand all 
the time — 'Tis a very small one, said I, taking hold of 

the bottom of it she held it towards me and 

there is very little in it, my dear, said I } but be but as 
good as thou art handsome, and heaven will fill it ; I 
had a parcel of crowns in my hand to pay for Shake- 
speare ; and as she had let go the purse entirely, I put 
a single one in j and tying up the ribband in a bow- 
knot, returned it to her. 

The young gir! made me more a humble courtesy 

than a low one -'twas one of those quiet, thankful 

sinkings, where the spirit bows itself down the 

body does no more than tel! it. I never gave a girl a 
crown in my life which gave me half the pjeaaure. 

My advice, my dear, would not have been worth 



pin to you, said I, if I had not given this along with 
■ 1 you see ' 
y dear, U 



it : but ni 



don't, my dear, lay it out in ribbands. 

Upon my word. Sir, said the girl, earnestly, I am 
incapable — in saying which, as is usual in little bar- 
gains of honour, she gave me her hand En •oerite, 

Monsieur, je mellrai ret argent apart, said she. 

When a virtuous convention is made betwixt man 
and woman, it sanctifies their most private walks ; so 
notwithstanding it was duaky, yet as both our roads lay 
the same way, we made no scruple of walking along 
the Quai de Conu togedier. 

She made me a second courtesy in setting off, and 
before we got twenty yards (rom the door, as if she 
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bat] 
^befal 



before, ehe made 
op to tell me 3g3tD — she chank'd me. 
It was a small tribute, I told her, which I could Dot 
'Old paying to virtue, and would not be mistakeo in 
the person I had been rendering it to for the world — 

bat I see innocence, my dear, in your face and foul 

_befal the man who ever lays a snare in iu way ! 

The girl scem'd affected some way or other with 

I said — she gave a low aigh — I found I was not 

ipowered to inquire at all after it — so said nothing 

till I got to the comer of the Rue de Nevcri, 

where we were to part. 

— But is this the way, my dear, said I, to the Hotel 
de Modeoe i she told me it was — or, that I might go 
by the Rue de Gueneguault, which was the next turn — 
Then I'll go, my dear, by die Roe de Gueneguault, said 
I, for two reasoDS ; first I shall please myself, and next 
I shall give you the protection of my company as fer 
on your way as I can. The girl was sensible I was 
civil — and said, she wish'd the Hotel de Modene was 

in the Rue de St Pierre You live there > said I — 

She told me she was ///f at ^iamirf to Madame R»»*" 
— Good God ! said I, 'ris the very lady for whom I 
have brought a letter from Amiens — The girl told nie 
that Madame R"»»», ahe believed, expected a stranger 
with a letter, and was impatient to sec him — so I desired 
':,ibe girl to present my compliments to Madame R**"", 
and say I would certainly wait upon her in the 
SKiniing. 

We stood still at the corner of the Rue de Nevers 

•whilst this pass'd — We then stopped a moment whilst 

' t disposed of her Egarcmenli du Caar, ic, more 

mmodiously than carrying them in her hand — they 

•le two volumes ; so I held the second for her whilst 

t ^e put the first into her pocket ; and then she held her 

f pocket, and I put in the other after it. 
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'Tia sweet to feel by what fine-spun threads our 
affections are drawn together. 

We Bet off afresh, and as she took her third atep, 
the girl put her hand within my arm — I was just bidding 

her but she did it of herself with that undeliberating 

simplicity, which shew'd it was out of her head that she 
had never seen me before. For my own part, I felt 
the conviction of consanguinity so strongly, that I could 
not help turning half round to look in her face, and see 
if I could trace out any thing in it of a family likeness — 
Tut! said I, are ue not all relations? 

When we arrived at the turning up of the Rue de 
Gueneguault, I stopp'd to bid her adieu for good and 
all ; the girl would thank me again for my company 
and kindness — She bid me adieu twice — I repeated it 
as often ; and so cordial was the parting between us, 
that had it happened any where else, I'm not sure but I 
should have signed it with a kisi of charity, as warm 
and holy as an apo^de. 

But in Paris, as none kiss each other but the men 

I did, what amounted to the same thing 

1 bid God bless her. 



THE PASSPORT. 
PARIS. 

WHEN I got home to my hotel, La Fleur told 
me I had beenenquired after by the Lieutenant 

de Police— The duee take it ! said I 1 

know the reason. It is time the reader should know it, 
for in the order of things in which it happened, it was 
omitted ; not that it was out of uy head ; but that, had 

I told it then, it might have been forgot now and 

now is the time I want it. 
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mly, 



if he had served r 



rely upon it a 
fidelity for seven years. 

Mod seigneur ! cried the master of the hotel 

but recollecting himself as he raade the exelamatioD, he 

instantiy changed the tone of it If Monsieur, said 

he, has not a passport, [apparemmmt) In all likelihood 

he has friends in Paris who can procure him one 

Not that I know of, quoth I, with an air of indif- 
ference. Then, cerles, replied he, you'll be sent to 

the Bastile or the Chatelet, au moint. Poo! said I, 
the king of France is a good-natur'd soul — he'll hurt 
nobody. — Cda nempethe pas, said he— you will cer- 
tainly be sent to the Bastile to-morrow morning. — But 
I've taken your lodgings for a month, answer'd I, and 
I'll not quit them a day before the time for all the 
kings of France in the world. La Fleur whispered 
in my ear. That nobody could oppose the king of 

Pardl ! said my host, ces Meisieart Anglots lonl des 
gens ires cxtraordinaires and having both said and 
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1 COULD not find in ray heart to torture La Fleur's 
with a serious look upon the subject of ray embar- 
rassment, which was the reason I had treated it 
so cavalierly ; and to shew him how light it lay upon 
my mind, I dropt the subject entirely ; and whilst 
he waited upon me at supper, talk'd to him with 
more than usual gaiety about Paris, and of the opera 
comique. La Fleur had been there himself, aad. ■. 
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had followed me through the streets as far as the book- 
seller's shop ! but seeing me come out with the young 
Jille dc chamhre, and that we walk'd down the Quai de 
Conti together, La Fleur deem'd it unnecessary to 
follow me a step further — so making his own reflections 
upon it, he took a shorter cut — and got to the hotel in 
time to be inform'd of the aifair of the police against 
my arrival. 

As soon as the honest creature had taken away, and 
gone down to sup himself, I then began to think a 

little seriously about my situation.- 

And here, I know, Eugenius, thou wilt smile 

at the remembrance of a short dialogue which paas'd 
betwixt us the moment I was going to set out — -I 
must tell it here. 

Eugenius, knowing that I was as lilde subject to be 
0¥erburthen'd with money as thought, had drawn rae 
aside to interrogate me how much I had taken care 
for ; upon telling him the exact sum, Eugenius shook 
his head, and said it would not do ; so pull'd out his 

purse in order to empty it into mine. I've enough in 

conscience, liugenius, said I. Indeed, Yorick, you 

have not, replied Eugenius 1 know France and 

Italy better than you^ -But you don't consider, 

Eugenius, said I, refusing his olFer, that before I have 
been three days in Paris, I shall take care to say or do 
something or other for which I shall get clapp'd up 
into the Eastile, and that I shall live there a couple of 
months entirely at the king of France's expence. I 
beg pardon, said Eugenius, drily : really I had forgot 
that resource. 

Now the event I treated gaily came seriously to 
my door. 

Is it folly, or nonchalance, or philosophy, or pertina- 

cily^ or what is it in me, that, after all, when La 

Fleur had gone down stairs, and I was quite alone, I 
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lid not bring down my mind to chink of it otherwise 
than I had then spoken of it to Eugenius ! 

■And as for the Bastile ; the terror is in the word 
■Make the most of it you can, said I to myself, 

Jaatile ia but another word for a tower —and a 

r is but another word for a house you can't get out 
— ^Mercy on the gouty ! for they are in it twice a 
year— but with nine livres a day, and pen and ink and 
paper and patience, albeit a man can't get out, he may 
do very well within — at least for a month or six weeks ; 
at the end of which, if he is a harmless fellow, his 
le comes out a better and wiser 



man than he went in. 

I had some occasion (I forgot what) to step into the 
court-yard, as I settled this account ; and remember I 
walk'd down stairs in no small triumph with the conceit 
of my reasoning—^ — Beshrew the sombre pencil ! said 

I vauntingly for I envy not its power, which paints 

the evils of life with so hard and deadly a colouring. 
The mind aits terrified at the objects she has magnified 
herself, and blackened : reduce them to their proper 
size and hue, she overlooks them — 'Tis tiue, said I, 

correcting the proposition the Bastile is not an eril 

to be despised But strip it of its towers— — ^fiU up 

the fosse — unbarrieade the doors — call it simply a con- 
finement, and suppose 'tis some tyrant of a distemper — 

and not of a man, which holds you in it the evil 

vanishes, and you bear the other half without com- 
pLint. 

I was interrupted in the hey-day of this soliloquy, 
with a voice which I took to be of a child, which 
complained " it could not get out."^ — -I look'd up and 
down the passage, and seeing neither man, woman, or 
child, I went out without further attention. 

In my return back through the passage, I heard the 
same words repeated twice over j and looking up, I 
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; a starling hung io a little cage " I can't 

I get out 1 can't get out," said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird : and to every person 
who came through the passage it ran fluttering to the 
side towards which they approach'd it, with the same 
lamentation of its captivity — " I can't get out," said 
the starling — God help thee ! said I — but I'll let thee 
out, cost what it will ; so I turned about the cage to 
get to the door j it was twisted and double twisted so fast 
with wire, there was no getting it open without pulling 
the cage to pieces — I took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was attempting 
his deliverance, and thrusting his head through the 
trellis, pressed his breast against it, as if impatient — I 
fear, poor creature ! said I, I cannot set thee at liberty 
— " No," said the starling — " I can't get out — I can't 
get out," said the starling. 

I vow I never had iny affections more tenderly I 
awakened ; or do I remember an incident in my life, 
where the dissipated spirits, to which my reason had been 1 
a bubble, were so suddenly call'd home. Mechanical 
as the notes were, yet so true in tune to nature were 
they chaunted, that in one moment they overthrew ail 
my systematic reasonings upon the Bastile ; and I 
hearily walk'd up stairs, unsaying every word I had 
said in going down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery ! said I 
— still thou art a bitter draught ! and though thousands 
in all ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art 
no less bitter on that account. — 'Tis thou, thrice sweet 
and gracious goddess, addressing myself to Libertv, 
whom all in public or in private worship, whose taste 
is gratefiJ, and ever will be so, till Nature herself 
shall change — no lint of words can spot thy snowy 
iDaotle, or chymic power turn thy sceptre into iron- — 
with thee to amile upon him as he eats his crust, the 
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than his monarch, from whose court 
thou art exiled — Gracious heaven ! cried I, kneding , 
down upon the last step but one in my ascent, grant n 
but health, thou great Bestower of it, and give me bi 
this fair goddess as ray companion — and shower do\ 
thy mitres, if it seems good unto thy divine providence, 
upon those heads which are aching for them. 
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TH 
I sat down close to my table, and leaning my 
head upon my hand, I began to figure to myself 
the miseries of confinement. 1 was in a right frame 
for it, and so I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures, born to no inheritance but slavery : but 
finding, however affecdng the picture was, that 1 
could not bring it near me, and that the multitude of 
, sad groups in it did but distract me — 

— 1 took a single captive, and having first shut him 
up in his dungeon, I then look'd through the twilight 
of his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long 
expectation and confinement, and felt what kind of 
sickness of the heart it was which arises from hope 
deferr'd. Upon looking nearer I saw him pale and 
feverish: in thirty years the western breeze had not 
once fann'd his blood — he had seen no sun, no moon, 
in all that time^ — nor had the voice of friend or kinsman 
breathed through his lattice : — his children — 

But here my heart began to bleed and I was 

forced to go on with another part of the [lortrait. 
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He was Bitting upon the ground upon a little straw, 
in the furthest corner of his dungeon, which was 
alternaieJy his chair and bed : a little calendar of small 
sticks were laid at the head, notch'd all over with the 
dismal days and nights he had passed there — he had 
one of these little sricka in his hand, and with a rusty 
nail he was etching another day of misery to add to 
the heap. As I darkened the little light he had, he 
lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, then cast it 
down — shook hia head, and went on with his work of 
affliction. I heard his chains upon his legs, as he 

turned his body to lay his little stick upon the bundle 

He gave a deep sigh — I saw the iron enter into his soul 

— I burst into tears ^I could not sustain the picture 

of confinement which my fancy had drawn — 1 started 
up from my chair, and called La Fleur — I bid him 
bespeak me a renuse, and have it ready at the door of 
the hotel by cine in the morning. 

— I'll go direcdy, said I. myaeif to Monsieur le 
Due de Choiseul. 

La Fleur would have put me to bed; but not 
willing he should see any thing upon my cheek which 

would coat the honest fellow a hcart-acb— 1 \q\^ 

him I would go to bed by myself and bid him go 

do the same. 



THE STARLING. 

ROAD TO VERSAILLES. 

into my remhc the hour I promised ; |,, 
r got up behind, and I bid the ( 
lake the best of his way to Versaillea, 
As there was nothing in this road, or raUte, |^ 
which I look for in travelling, I cannot fil] 
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blank belter than with a short history of this self-saine 
bird, which became the subject of the last chapter. 

Whilst the Honourable Mr ""** was waiting for 
a wind at Dover, it had been caught upon the cliffs 
before it could well fly, by an English lad who waa hie 
groom i who not caring to destroy it, had taken it in 
his breast into the packet — and by course of feeding it, 
and taking it once under his protection, in a day or two 
grew fond of it, and got it safe along with him to 

At Paris the lad had laid out a livre in a little cage 
for the starling, and as he had little to do better the 
five months his master staid there, he taught it in his 
mother's tongue the four simple words — (and no more) 
— to which I own'd myself so much its debtor. 

Upon hia master's going on for Italy the lad 

had given it to the master of the hotel — But his little 
song for liberty being in an uninoivn language at Paris, 
the bird had little or no store set by him — so La Fleur 
bought both him and his cage for me for a bottle of 
Burgundy. 

In my return from Italy I brought !iim with me 
the country in whose language he had leam'd his no 
— and telling the story of him to Lord A — -, Lord A 
begg'd the bird of me— in a week Lord A gave him to 
LordB — } Lord B made a present of him to LordC — j 
and Lord C'h gentleman sold him to Lord D's for a 

shilling Lord D gave him to Lord E — , and bo 

on — half round the alphabet — From that rank he pasa'd 
into the lower house, and pass'd the hands of as many 

commoners But as alf these wanted to gfl in — and 

my bird wanted togeloal — he had almost as little store 
set by him in London as in Paris. 

It is impossible but many of my readers must have 
heard of him ; and if any by mere chance have ever j 
seen him, — I beg leave to inlorm them, that that bird J 
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s my bird — or eome vile copy act np t 

I have nothing farther to add upon him, but that 
from that time to this, I have borne this poor starling 
eat to my arms. — Thus 




^And let the heralds' office 

if they dare. 
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THE ADDRESS. 

VERSAILLES. 

[ SHOULD not like co have my enemy take a view 
of my mind when I am going to ask protectioD of 
any man j for which reason I generally endeavour 
to protect myself; but this going to Monsieur le Due 

de C"**" was aa act of compulsion had it been an 

act of choice, I shouid have done it, I suppose, like 
other people. 

How many mean plana of dirty address, as I went 
along, did my servile heart form ! I deserved the 
Bastile for every one of them. 

Then nothing would serve me, when I got within 

. sight of Versailles, but putting words and sentences 

together, and conceiving attitudes and tones to wreath 

myself into Monsieur le Due de C*"**'s good graces 

This will do, said I — Just as well, retorted I 

ag:iin, as a coat carried up to him by an adventurous 
ta.ylor, without taking his measure Fool ! con- 
tinued I — see Monsieur le Due's face first observe 

what character is written in it — take notice in what 
posture he stands to hear you — mark the turns and 
expressions of his body and limbs — and for the tone — 
the first sound which comes from hia lips will give it 
you ! and from all these together you'll compound an 
address at once upon the spot, which cannot disgust 
the Duke — the ingredients are his own, and most likely 
to go down. 

Well ! said I, 1 wish it well over— Coward again ! 
as if man to man was not equal throughout the whole 
surface of the globe ; and if in the field — why not face 
to face in the cabinet too ! And trust me, Yorick, 
whenever it is not so, mnn is false to himself, and 
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betrays his own succours ten times where nature does 
it once. Go to the Due de C»**" with the Bastile in 
thy looks — My hfe for it, thou will be sent back to 
Paris in half an hour with an escort. 

I believe so, said I^Then I'll go to the Duke, by 
Heaven ! with all the gaiety and debooiiirnesa in the 
world. — 

— And there you are wrong again, replied I A 

heart at ease, Yorick, flies into no extremes — 'tis ever 
on its center — Well ! well ! cried I, as the coachman 
tam'd in at the gates, I find I shall do very well : and 
by the time he had wheel'd round the court, and brought 
me up to the door, I found myself so much the better 
for my own lecture, that I neither ascended the steps 
like 3 victim to justice, who was to part witli life upon 
the topmost — nor did I mount them with a skip and a 
couple of strides, as I do when I &y up, Eliza I to 
thee, to meet it. 

Aa I entered the door of the saloon, I was met by 
a person who possibly might be the raaitre d'hote!, but 
had more the air of one of the under-secretariea, who 
told me the Due ds C*"* was busy — I am utterly 
ignorant, said I, of the forms of obtaining an audience, 
being an absolute stranger, and what is worse in the 
present conjuncture of affairs, being an Englishman too. 

He replied, that did not increase the difficulty.— 

I made him a slight bow, and told him, I had some- 
thing of import;ince to say to Monsieur le Due. The 
secretary look'd towards the stairs, as if he was about 
to leave me to carry up this account to some one — But 
I must not mislead you, said I, — for what I have to 
say is of no manner of importance to Monsieur le Due 
de C"*"*— but of great importance to myself. — C'eit 

uni autre ajfairc, replied he Not at all, said I, to a 

man of gallantry. But pray, good Sir, conunued I, 
when can a stranger- hope to have accent? — In not 
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leas than two hours, said he, looking at his watch. The 
number of equipages in the court-yard seemed to juatify 
the calculation, that I could have no nearer a prospect 
— and as walking backwards and forwards in [he Balooa, 
without 3. soul to commune with, was for the time as 
had aa being in the Baslile itself, I instantly went back 
to my remise, and bid the coachman to drive me to the 
Cordon Bleu, which was the nearest hotel. 

I think there is a fatality in it — I seldom go to the 
place I set out for. 



LE PATISSER. ^H 

VERSAILLES. 

BEFORE I had got half-way down the street I 
changed my mind : as I am at Versailles, 
thought I, I might aa well lake a view of the 
town ; so I puU'd the cord, and ordered the coachman 
to drive round some of the principal streets — I suppose 
the town is not very large, said I, — The coachman 
begg'd pardon for setting me right, and told me it 
was very superb, and that numbers of the first dukes 
and marquisses and counts had hotels — The count de 
B**"*, of whom the bookseller at the Quai de Conti 
had spoke so handsomely the night before, came in- 
stantly into my mind — And why should I not go, 
thought I, to the Count de E****, who has so high 
an idea of English books and English men— and tell 
him my story ? so I changed my mind a second time 
— In truth it was the third j for I had intended that 
day for Madame de R***" in the Rue St Pierre, and 
had devoutly sent her word by her Jille de chamhri that 
T would assuredly wait upon her — but I am governed 
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by drcumstaocet — I cannot govern them : so aeetng a 
roan EUDding with a basket on the other side of the 
street, as if he had something to sei], I bid La Fleur 
go up to him and entjiiire for the Count's hotel. 

La Fleur returoed a little pale : and told me it was 
aChevalier de St Louis selling ^a/r'/ — It is impoasible, 
La Fleur, said I. — La Fleur could no more account 
for the phxnomeDOQ than myEelf ; but persisted in hla 
story : he had seen the croix Bet in gold, with its red 
ribhaod, he said, tied to his button-hole — and had 
looked into the basket and seen the pates which the 
Chevalier was selling ; so could not be mistaken in that. 

Such a reverse in man's life awakens a better prin- 
ciple than curiosity : I could not help looking for 
some ume at him as I sat in the rcmhe — the more I 
look'd at him, his croix, and his basket, the sti'onger 
they wove themselves into ray brain — I got out of the 
remitc, and went towards him. 

He was begirt with a clean linen apron, which fell 
below his knees, and with a sort of a bib that went 
half way up his breast ; upon the top of this, but a 
little below the hem, hung his croix. His b.i»ket of 
little palei was covered over with a white damaak 
napkin : another of the same kind was tipread at the 
bottom ; and there was a look of proprete and ncatncsi 
throughout, that one might hiive bought his path of 
him, as much from appetite as sentiment. 

He made an oiler of them to neither ; but stood 
still with them at the corner of a hotel, for those to 
buy who chose it, without solicitation. 

He was about forty-eight of a Deil;ite look, 

something approaching to gravity. I did not wonder. 

1 went up rather to. the basket than him, and 

having lifted up the napkin, and taken one of his falis 
into my hand — I begg'd he would explam the appear- 
e which affected me. 
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He told me in a few words, that the best part of his 
life had pass'd in the service, in which, after spending 
'1 patrimony, he had obtain'd a company and the 
with it ; but that, at the conclusion of the last 
peace, his regiment being reformed, and the whole 
corps, with those of some other regie 
any provision, he found himself in a 



left without 
wide world wjth- 

iriends, without a iivre and indeed, said he, 

without any thing but this — {pointing, as he said it, to 

his croix) The poor Chevalier won my pity, and 

he finished the scene with winning my esteem too. 

The king, he said, was the most generous of princes, 
but his generosity could neither relieve or reward every 
one, and it was only his misfortune lo be amongst the 
number. He had a little wife, he said, whom he loved, 
who did the pai'userie ; and added, he felt no dishonour 
in defending her and himself from want in this way — 
unless Providence had offer'd him a better. 

It would be wicked to withhold a pleasure from 
the good, in passing over what happen'd to this poor 
Chevalier of St Louis about nine months after- 
It seems he usually took his stand near the iron 
gates which lead up to the palace, and as his croix had 
caught the eye of numbers, numbers had m^e the 

same inquiry which 1 had done He had told the 

same story, and always with so much modesty and good 
sense, that it had rcach'd at Jast the king's ears — who 
hearing the Chevalier had been a gallant officer, and 
respected by the whole regiment as a man of honour 
and integrity — he broke up hia little trade by a pcosioa 
of fifteen hundred livres a year. 

As I have told tbia to please the reader, I beg he 
will allow me to relate another, out of its order, to 
please myself — the two stories reflect light upon each 
other — and 'ds a |uty they should be parted. 
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THE SWORD. 

RENNES. 

WHEN states and empires have ihcLr periods of 
declension, and feel in their turns what dis- 
tress and poverty is 1 stop not to tell 

the causes which gradually brought the house d'E*'"* 
in Britanny into decay. The Marquis d'E*"** had 
fought up against his condition with great firmness ; 
wiahing to preserve, and still shew to the world some 
little fragments of what his ancestors had been — their 
indiscretions had put it out of hia power. There was 
enough left for the little exigencies of abscurily — But 
he bad two boys who look'd up to him for light — he 
thought they deserved it. He had tried his aword — 
it could Dot open the way — the mounting was too ex- 
pensive — and simple ceconomy was not a match for it 
—there was no resource but commerce. 

In any other province in France, save Britanny, this 
was smiting the root for ever of the little tree his pride 
and affection wish'd to see re- blossom — But in Britanny, 
there being a provision for this, he avaii'd himself of it ; 
and taking an occasion when the states were assembled 
at Rennes, the Marquis, attended with his two boys, 
entered the court j and having pleaded the right of an 
ancient law ofthe duchy, which, though seldom claim'd, 
he said, was no less in force, he took his aword from 

his side Here, said he, take it ; and be trusty 

guardians of it, till better times put me in condition to 
reclaim it. 

The president accepted the Marquis's aword — he 
Blaid a few minutes to see it deposited in the archives 
of his house, and departed. 

The Marquis and his whole family embarked the 
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next day for MarUnico, and in about 
twenty years of successful application to business, with 
some unlook'd-for bequests from distant branches of 
his house, return'd home to reclaim his nobility 
support it. 

It was an incident of good fortune which will never 
happen to any traveller, but a sentimental one, that I 
should be at Rennes at the very time of this solemn 
requisition ; I call it solemn — it was so to me. 

The Marquis enter'd the court with his whole 

family; he supported his lady his eldest son 

supported his sister, and his youngest was at the other 

extreme of the line next his mother he put hia 

handkerchief to his face twice 

— There was a dead silence. When the Marquis 
had approach'd within six paces of the tribunal, be 
gave the Marchioness to his youngest son, and advancing 
three steps before his family — he reclaim'd his sword. 
His sword was given him, and the moment he got it 
into his hand, he drew it almost out of the scabbard — 
'twas the shining face of a friend he had once given up 
— he look'd attentively along it, beginning at the hilt, 
as if to see whether it was the same — when observing a 
little rust which it had contiacted rear the point, he 
brought it near his eye, and bending his head down over 

it 1 think I eaw a tear fall upon the place : I could 

not be deceived by what followed. 

" I shall find," said he, " some alher way to get it 
off." 

When the Marquis had said this, he relurn'd his 
sword into its scabbard, made a bow to the guardians of 
it — and with his wife and daughter, and his two sons 
following him, walk'd out. 

O how 1 envied him his feelings ! 
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An animated blush c 
cheeka as I spoke this — 



o the Count de B"**'9 

—Ne craignez rieti — Don't fear, 

—Indeed I don't, replied I again — Besides, 

continued I a little aportingly^ I hare come (aughing 

o Paris, and I do not think 

my to mirth, 



all the way from London 
Monsieur le Due de Choiseul is si 
as to send rae hack crying for my pa 
— My application to you, Moo 
B*"* (making him a low bow), i; 



'T I had 



The Count heard me with great goot 

not said half as much — and once or twice said 

Ceil b'lin Jit. So I rested ray cause there and 

determined to say no more about it. 

The Count led the discourse ; we lalk'd of indifferent 
things — of books, and politics, and men— and then of 

woraen God bless them all ! said I, after much 

discourse about thero — -there is not a man upon earth 
who loves them so much as I do ; after all the foibles 
I have seen, and all the satires I have read against 
them, still I love them ; being firmly persuaded that a 
man, who has not a sort of an affection for the whole 
sex, is incapable of ever loving a single one as he 
ii oughL 
' /fti biai ! Moniifur PJngloh, said the Count, gaily 

You aie not come to spy the nakedness of the 

land 1 believe you — ^-ni encore, I dare say that of 

our women — But permit me to conjecture if, par 

hazard, they fell into your way, that the prospect would 
not affect you, 

I have something within me which cannot bear the 
shock of the least indecent insinuation : in the sporta- 
bility of chit-chat I have often endeavoured to conquer 
it, and with infinite pain have hazarded a thousand things 
to a dozen of the sex together — tlie least of which I 
could not venture to a eingie one to gain heaven. 
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', Monsieur le Count, said I — as for the 
t your land, if I saw it, I should c 



niliedness o 

eyea over it with tears in ihem — and for that of your 
women (bluaiiing at ihe idea he had excited in mej, I 
am so evangelical in this, and have such z fellow-feeling 
for whatever is lacai about them, that I would cover it 
with a garment, if I knew how to throw it on- — But I 
could wish, continued I, to spy the naia/nei-i o( their 
hearts, and through the different disguises of customs, 
climates, and religion, find out what is good in them to 
JashioD my own by — and therefore am I come. 

It is for this reason, Monsieur le Count, continued 
I, that I have not seen the Palais Royal — nor the 

Luxembourg nor the Facade of the Louvre — nor 

have attempted to swell the catalogues we have of | 

pictures, statues, and churches 1 conceive every 

fair being as a temple, and would rather enter in, and 
see the original drawings, and loose sketches hung up in -' 
it, than the transfiguration of Raphael itself. 

The thirst of this, continued I, ua impatient as that 
which inflames the breast of the connoisseur, haa led me 
from my own home into France — and from France will 
lead roe through Italy — 'tis a quiet journey of the heart 
in pursuit of Nature, and those affections which arise 
out of her, which make us love each other — and the 
world, better than we do. 

The Count said a great many civil things to me upon 
the occasion ; and added, very politely, how much he 
stood obliged to Shakespeare for making me known 

to him But, a-propas, said he, Shakespeare U 

fiill of great things he forgot a small punctilio of 

announcing your name — it puts you under a necessity of 
doing it yourself. 
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THE PASSPORT. ^H 

VERSAILLES. 

npHERE is not a more perplexing affiiir in life to 

I ffle, than to set about telling aoy one who I am 

— for there is scarce any body I cannot give a 

better account of than myself; and I have often wish'd 

I could do it in a aingle word and have an end of 

it. It was the only time and occasion in my life I 
cou]d accomplish this to any purpose — ^for Shakespeare 
lying upon the table, and recollecting I was in his 
^ books, I took up Hamlet, and turning immediately to 
, the grave-diggers scene in the fifth act, I laid my fmger 
upon YoRicK, and advancing the book to the Count, 
with my finger all the way over the name jJ/e void ! 

Now whether the idea of poor Yotick's skull was 
put out of the Count's mind by the reality of my own, 
or by what magic he could drop a ])eriod of seven or 
eight hundred years, makes nothing in this account 

'tis certain the French conceive better than they 

combine 1 wonder at nothing in this world, and 

the less at this ; inasmuch as one of the first of our 
own church, for whose candour and paternal sentiments 
I have the highest veneration, fell into the same mistake 
in the very same case, — " He could not bear," he said, 
" to look into the sermons wrote by the king of 
Denmark's jester," — Good my lord I said I ; but 
there are two Yorlcks. The Yorick your lordship 
thinks of has been dead and buried eight hundred years 
ago i he flourish'd in Horwendillus's court — the other 
Yorick is myself, who have flourish'd, my lord, in no 
court — He shook hia head — Good God ! said I, you 
might as well confound Alexander the Great with 
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Alexander die Coppersmith, my lord 'Twaa 

one, he replied. 

— If Alexander king of Macedon could have tianB- 1 
laicd your lordship, said I, I'm sure your lordship 1 
would not have said so. 

The poor Count de B"*»« fell but into the san 

£l, MantifTir, eit U rorici ? cried the Coun 

Jc le mis, said I, F^eui ? Moi mo'iqui 

ai Vhonanir de voui purler, Maiuieur le ComU — Mon 
Dial ! said he, embracing me— /'ow etei Tarici .' 

The Count instandy put the Shakespeare into h 
pocket, and left me alooe in his room. 

H^BCOULD not conceive why the Count de B'" 
I I had gone so abrupdy out of the room, any more 
than I could conceive why he had put the Shake- 
speare into his pocket — Mysteriis which muit explain 
Ibemtel'ues are not ■worth the lost of lime ■which a con- , 
jeclure about them tales up : 'twaa better to read 
Shakespeare j bo taking up " Much ado about Nothing" 
I transported myself instantly from the chair I sat 
in to Messina in Sicily, and got so busy with Don 
Pedro and Benedict and Beatrice, that I thought not 
of Versailles, the Count, or the Passport. 

Sweet pliability of man's spirit, that can at once, 

surrender itself to illusions, which cheat expectation 

and sorrow of their weary moments! Long — long 

since had he number'd out my days, had I not trod so 
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great a part of them upon this enchanted ground } whi 
my way is too rough for my feet, or too steep for my 
strength, I get off it, to some smooth velvet path which 
fency has scattered over with rose-buds of delights ; and 
having taken a few turns in it, come back strengthen'd 

aod refresh'd- When evils press sore upon me, and 

there is no retreat from them in this world, then I lake 
a new course — I leave it — and aa I have a clearer idea 
of the elysiaa fields than I have of heaven, I force 
myself, like ^neas, into them — I see him meet the 
pensive shade of his forsaken Dido, and wish to 
recognize it — I see the injured spirit wave her head, 
and turn off silent from the author of her miseries and 
dishonours — I lose the feelings for myself in her's, and 
in those affections which were wont to make me mourn 
for her when I was at school. 

Surdj th'u is not ■waiking m a vain ihadomi — nor daci 
man disquiet himself '\a vain iji it — ^he oftener does ao in 
trusting the issue of his commotions to reawn only — I 
can safely say for myself, I was never able to conquer 
any one single bad sensation in my heart ao decisively, 
as by beating up as last as I could for some kindly and 
gentJe sensation to light it upon its own ground. 

When I had got to the end of the third act, the 
Count de B*"** entered with my passport in his hand. 
Mons. le Due de C**", said the Count, is as good 
a prophet, I dare say, as he is a statesman — Un hommi 
qui rit, said the duke, as lera jamais dangercux. — Had 
it been for any one but the king's jester, added the 

Count, I could not have got it these two hours. 

Pardonne% moi, Mons. le Count, said I— I am not the 
king's jester. — But you are Yorick ? — Yes. — El vauj 
plaisantcx ? — I answered. Indeed I did jest — but was 
not paid for it — 'twas entirely at my own expence. 

We have no jester at court, Mons. le Count, said 
I : the last we had was in the liccottous reigo of 
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Charles II. — since which dme our manners have been 
80 gradually refining, that our court at preseQC is so ftJI 
of patriots, who wish for nothing but the honours and 
wealth of their country— and our ladies are all ao 
chaste, bo spotless, so good, so devout — there i« nothing 
for a jester to make a jest of— 

^^ia un persiflage ! cried the Count. 
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. «si directed to ill 
t, goiauor^ and comtBaodj^i^ 'A txJKi, 
of armies, jusdctuie*, tarf *J -Aco-i 
f justice, to let Mr Yorick the ting's jcjf>^. i"'i "• 
baggage, trard qmetly along — I own aw 'jmv^ 'i 
obtaining the Passport was not a little lar (i«Mi t w/ -i^ . 
figure I cut in it — But there is nothbg xcdbh'-'^ « '**■» 
world i and some of the gnivest of our <li«.o« U-k 
carried it so &r as to affirm, that eojoyioeM tWVi »>• 
attended eren iiith a sigh— and that tbe gjt-u* A.7 
knesn of terminated in a general iffl^i **• Wi^ im»» 
than a convulsion, „tc,^ 

I remeraber the grave and learned BeiiOf M Wly ii» 
his Commentary upon the Generatioo* *«*" 4miv 
very naturally breaks off in ihc tniddie u« » *tfy *v 
give an account lo the world of a ccwj^ « V*'^-. 
upon the out-edge of his window, w'**^ i«- .v-s-,- 
moded him all the time he wrote, iMi M •^ ^^ 
entirely taken him off from his genealog/' 

— 'Tis strange ! writes Bevori»k«u», ^ *f •«• 
arc certain, for I have had the curioMiy ** «m« ^Ui^ 
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down one by one with my pen — but the cock-aparrow, 
during the little time that I could have finished the 
other half of this note, has actually interrupted me with 
the reiteration of his caresses three-and-twenty tdmes 
and a half. 

How merciful, adds Bevorisldua, is heaven to his 



Ili-fated Yorick ! that the gravest of thy brethren 
should be able to write that to the world, which stains 
thy face with crimson, to copy in even thy study. 

But this is nothing to my travels So I twice 

twice beg pardon for it. 



CHARACTER. I 

VERSAILLES. 

AND how do you find the French? said the Count 
^ de B"*"*, after he had given me the Pasa- 

The reader may suppose, that after so obliging a 
proof of courtesy, I could not be at a loss to say 
something haadsome to the enquiry. 

— Mail pajte,pour cela Speak frankly, said he : 

do you find all the urbanity in the French which the 
world give us the honour of ? — I had found every thing, 
I said, which confirmed it — Vraimcnt, said the Count 
— la FranijoU sont palls — To an excess, replied I. 

The Count took notice of the word excctse s and 
would have it I meant more than I said. I defended 
myself a long time as well as I could against it — he 
insisted I had a reserve, and that I would speak my 
opinioD frankly. 
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I believe. Mods, le Count, 
compass, as well i 



the heart to say it . 

e is but a certatD V _ 

him altogether, is 1 I / J 

beyond, he rather it I 

I must not pre- ' 



id I, that man has a 
nstrument ; and that 
other calls have occasion by turns for 
every key in him ; so that if you begin a note too 
high or too low, there must be a want either in the 
upper or under part, to fill up the system of harmony, 
— The Count de B**** did not understand music, a o 
desired roe to explain it some other way. A polish'd 
nation, my dear Count, said I, makes every one its 
debtor ; and besides, urbanity itself, like the fair sex, 
has so many charms, it goes against the heart to say it . 
can do ill ; and yet, I believe, there i! 
line of perfection, that man, take him i 
impower d to arrive at — if he gets beyond, J 
exchanges qualities than gets them. I must not pre- 
sume to say, how far this has affected the French in 
the subject we are speaking of — but should it ever be 
the case of the English, in the progress of their refine- 
ments, to arrive at the same polish which distinguishes 
the French, if we did not lose the poHlesic du caur, 
which inclines men more to humane actions, than 
courteous ones — we should at least lose that distinct 
variety and originality of character, which distinguishes 
them, not only from each other, but from all the 
world besides. 

I had a few of King William's shillings as smooth 
as glass in my pocket j and foreseeing they would be of 
use in the illustration of my hypothesis, T had got them 
into my hand, when I had proceeded so far 

See, Mons. le Count, said I, rising up, and laying 
them before him upon the table — by jingling and 
rubbing one against another for seventy years together 
in one body's pocket or another's, they are become so 
you can scarce distinguish one shilling 



from another. 

The English, like a 



t medals, kept n 
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and paaaing but few people's hands, preserve the first 
sharpneBscs which the fine hand of Nature has given 

them — they are not so pleasant to feel but, in 

return, the legend is so visible, that at the first look 
you see whoae image and superscription they bear. 
But the French, Mona. le Count, added I (wishing to 
soften what I had said), have so many excellencies, 
they can the better spare this — they are a loyal, a 
gallant, a generous, an ingenious, and good-temper'd 
people as is under heaven — if they have a fault, they 

JWian Dieu ! cried the Count, rising out of his chair. 

JtTaii vout plaisanlK; said he, correcting his exclama- 
tion. 1 laid my hand upon my breast, and with 

earnest gravity assured him it was my most settled 
opinion. 

The Count said he was mortified he could not stay 
to hear my reasons, being engaged to go that raoment 
to dine with the Due de C*"**. 

But if it is not too far to come to VersaiUes to eat 
your soup with me, I beg, before you leave France, I 
may have the pleasure of knowing you retract your 

opinion or, in what manner you support it. — But 

if you do support it, Mons. Anglois, said he, you must 
do it with all your powers, because you have the whole 
world against you — I promised the Count I would do 
myself the honour of dining with him before I set out 
for Italy — so took my leave. 



THE TEMPTATION. 
PARIS. 

WHEN I alighted at the hotel, the porter told 
me a young woman with a bandbox had 
been that moment enquiring for me. — I do 
not know, said the porter, whether she is gone away or 
no. I took the key of my chamber of him, and went 
up Btaira ; and when I had got within ten steps of the 
top of the landing before my door, I met her coming 
easily down. 

It was the fair jf//^ de chambrc I had walked along 
the Qual de Cond with : Madame de R*""* had sent 
her upon some commission to a merchant: de modes 
within a step or two of the hotel de Modene ; and as 
I had fail'd in waiting upon her, had bid her enquire 
if I had left Paris ; and if so, whether I had not left a 
letter addressed to her. 

As the fair^/W/j de chambre was so near my door, she 
returned back, and went into the room with me for a 
inonient or two whilst I wrote a card. 

Il was a fine suU evening in the latter end of the 

month of May the crimson window- cur tains (which 

were of the same colour of those of the bed) were 
drawn close — the ann was setting, and reflected through 
them so warm a tint into the iiirjille de chamlri.! face 

1 thought she blush'd the idea of it made me 

blush myself — we were quite alone ; and that super- 
induced a second blush before the first could get off. 

\ There is 3 sort of a pleasing half-guilty blush, where 
the blood is more in fault than £e man — 'tis sent 
impetuous from the heart, and virtue flies after it — not 
to call it back, but to make the sensation of it more 
delicious to the nerves 'tis associated. 
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But I'll not describe it 1 felt something at first 

within me which was not in strict unison with the lesson 

virtue I had given her the night before — I sought 
hve minutes for a card — 1 knew I had not one. 1 

took up a pen- — I laid it down again my hand 

ti'embled — the devil was in rae, 

I know as well as any one he ia an adversary, whom 
if wc resist he will fly from us^aut I seldom resist 
him at all ; from a terror that though I may conquer, 
I may still get a hurt in the combat — so I give up the 
triumph for security ; and instead of thinking to make 
him fly, I generally fly myself. 

The h\tj!lle de chamhre came close up to the bureau 
where I was looking for a card — took up first the pen 
I cast down, then offer'd to hold me the ink ; she 
ofFer'd it ao sweetly, I was going to accept it — but I 
durst not— I have nothing, my dear, said I, to write 
upon. — Write it, said she, simply, upon any thing- - ■ 

I was just going to cry out. Then I will write it, 
feir girl ! upon thy lips. 

If I do, aaid I, I shall perish so I took her by 

the hand, and Jed her to the door, and begg'd she 
would not forget the lesson I had given her — She said, 
indeed she would not — ^rd as she uttered it with some 
earnestness, she turn'd about, and gave me both her 
hands, closed together, into mine — it was impossible 

not to compress them in that situation^ 1 wish'd to 

let them go ; and ali the time I held them, I kept 

arguing within myself against it and still I held 

them on. In two minutes I found I had alt the 

battle to fight over again — and I felt my legs and 
every limb about me tremble at the idea. 

The foot of the bed was within a yard and a half of 
the place where we were standing — I had still hold of 

her hands and how it happened I can give no 

account, but I neither ask'd her nor drew her — 



1 
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did I Chink t£ tbe bed bK m k Si h^yt^ 

we both sal doi>ni. 

I'll just shew yon, aid dv Gat^Be A Amidrt, 
little pune I ban been anking ta-d^ 
crown. So ^ pa bcr haaj bta ha rij^ foAft, 
which was next mc, and fch fbr k kmbc tine — ^^ — (fa^ 

Into tbe left " She had lot it" 1 bckt bare 

expectadoQ coote qoietly — it «3« ia ber i^s poda 
at last — she pull'd it out ; k was of gtcea ta&C^ ShJ 
with a little bit of white ipAed wKOBt a^d fat b^ 
enough to hold the cnrwn — ifae pn k kca 07 baad ; 
— it wai pretty; and I held k ten awKtcs wkfa tkr 
back of my haod rating iqwa her 1^— lookag «mb- 
times at the pntae, lometiiiK* on ooe ade of k. 

A stitch or two had broke cm is tbe gnlien of nty 

ttock tbe &ir _^flic ^ fA— fcr, wtAou nynig * 

word, took ottt her Hctle ho me l ife, thnadcd s wall 

oeedle, and sew'd it up 1 fimnw k woold hszard 

the glory of the day ; and a« 4ie pu^d her Hlrf JB^ 
silence across and acron my neck in die aacear r^ 1 
felt the lauiels shake which bocj bad wnaXh'd aboot 
my head. 

A strap had giTen way in ber walk, and the buckle 
of her shoe was juit iaUing off — See, nid tbejGBe dt 

ehambrt, holding up her foot. 1 could not from my 

Boul but lasten the buckle in return, and potting in the 
strap — and lifting up the other foot with it, when I 
had done, to see both were right — in doing it too sud- 
denly — it unavoidably threw the isafiU dt cbuaire off 

> centre — and then — 



i 
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THE CONQUEST. 

!S and then Ye whose clay-cold heads 

2nd lukewarm hearts can argue down or maek 

your paasioDs, teilTnv, what trespass ia it that 

should MMBb^^i^'Or how his spirit stands 

the t*ther of spirits but for his conduct 

wove her web of kindneaa that 
love and desire are entangled with the 
; whole web be rent in drawing them 
out:' — Whip me such stoics, great Governor of nature! 
said I to myself — Wherever thy providence ahall place 
me for the trials of my virtue — whatever is my danger 
— whatever ia my situation — let me feel tlie movements 
which rise out of it, and which belong to me aa a man 

and if I govern them as a good one, I will trust 

the issues to thy justice : for thou hast made us, and 
not we ourselves. 

As I finiah'd my address, I raised the feir JlUe dc 
chamhre up by the hand, and led her out of the room 

she stood by roe till I lock'd the door and put 

the key in ray pocket and then the victory 

being quite decisive and not till then, I press'd my 

lips to her cheek, and taking her by the hand again, 
led her safe to the gate of the hotel. 



THE MYSTERY. 
PARIS. 

IF a man knows the heart, he will know it was im- 
possible to go back instantly to my chamber 

It was touching a cold key with a flat third to it, 
upon the close of a piece of music, which had call'd 
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forth my alfectioQB — therefore when I l« go the hand 
of the file ds chambri, I remain'd at the gate of the 
hotel for some time, looking at every one who pass'd 
by, and forming conjectures upon them, till my atten- 
tion got fis'd upon a single object which confounded 
alt kind of reasoniug upon him. 

It was a tall figure of a philosophic, serious, adasc 
look, which p^ss'd and repau d ledatel y along the nreet, 
making a turn of about sixty paces on each side of the 
gate of the hotel — the man was about filty-two — had a 
small cane under his arm — was dress'd io a dark drab- 
colour'd coat, waistcoat, and breeches, which seem'd 
to have seen some years service — they were still clean, 
and there was a little air of frugal proprclc throughout 
him. By his pulling oS his hat, and his atdiude of 
accosting a good many in his way, I saw he wasasfcing 
charity ; so I got a sous or two out of my pocket ready 
to give him, as he took me in his turn — He pass'd by 
me without asking any thing— and yet did not go five 
steps farther before he ask'd charity of a liitle woman 

-I was much more likely to have given of the two 

— He had scarce done with the woman, when he 
pull'd his hat otTto another who was coming the same 
way. — An ancient gentleman came slowly — and, after 
him, a young smart one — He let them both pass, and 
aak'd nothing ; I stood observing him half an hour, in 
which time he had made a dozen turns backwards and 
forwards, and found that he invariably pursued the 

There were two things very singular in this, which 
set my brain to work, and to no purpose — the first was, 
why the man should only tell his story to the sex — and 
secondly — what kind of story it was, and what species 
of eloquence it could be, which sofien'd the hearts of 
the women, which he knew 'twas to no purpose t 
practise upon the men. 
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There were two other eireumstanees which eDtangled 
this mystery — the one was, he toJd every woman what 
he had to say in her ear, and in a way which had 
much more the air of a secret than a petiuon — the 
other was, it was always successful — he never stopp'd 
a woman, but she puli'd out her purse, and immediately 
gave him something. 

I could form no system to explain the phtenoraenoo. 

I had got a riddle to amuse me for the rest of the 
eventDg, so I walk'd up stairs to my chamber. 



THE CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

PARIS. 

I WAS immediately followed up by the maste 
the hotel, who came into my room to tell n 

must provide lodgings elsewhere. How ( 

friend ! said I. — He answer'd, I had had a young 
woman lock'd up with me two hours that evening ii 
ray bed-chamber, and 'twas against the ruJes of his 

house Very well, said I, we'll all part friends then 

— for the girl is no worse and I am no i 

and you will be just as I found you, It was 

enough, he said, to overthrow the credit of his hotel. 
— Voyca vuui. Monsieur, said he, pointing to the foot 

of the bed we had been sitting upon 1 own it had 

something of the appearance of an evidence ; but roy 
pride rot suffering me to enter into any detail of the 
case, I exhorted him to let his soul sleep in peace, as 
I resolved to let mine do that night, and that I would 
discharge what I owed him at breakfast. 

I should not have minded, Monsieur, said he, if you 
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had had twenty girls — 'Tis a score more, replied I, 
interrupting him, than I ever rcckon'd upon — Pro- 
Tided, added he, it had been but in a morning. — And 
does the difference of the time of the day at Paris 
make a difference in the Bin ? — Ic made a diiference, 
he said, in the Bcandal. — I like a good distinction in 
my heart ; and cannot say I was intolerably out of 
temper with the man, 1 own it is necessary, re- 
assumed the master of the hotel, that a stranger at 
Paris should have the opportunities presented to him 
of buying lace and silk stockings, and ruffles, et taut 
tela — and 'tis nothing if a woman comes with a band- 
box. O' my conscience, said I, she had one ; but 

I never look'd into it. Then Monsieur, said he, 

has bought nothing. — Not one earthly tiling, replied I. 
— Because, said he, I could recommend one to you 
who would use you en comciince — But I must see her 
this night, said I. — He made me a low bow, and 
walk'd down. 

Now shall I triumph over this mattre d'hatcl, cried 

I and what then ? Then I shall let him see I 

know he is a dirty fellow. — And what then ? — What 
then ? I was too near myself to say it was for the 
sake of others. — I had no good answer left — there 
e of spleen than principle in my project, and I 



was sick of it before the exe 


cution. 




In a few minu 


tes the Grisset came in with her box 


of lace — I'll buy nothing, 


however, said 1 


within 


myself. 








The Grissei 


would shew me every thing- 


-I was 


hard to please: 


she wQuid 




it; she 


open'd her little 


magazine, 


and laid all her 1 


ces one 


after another before me — un 


folded and folded them up 


again one by on 


with the 


most patient swee 


ness— I 


might buy — or n 


at — she wo 


id let me have eve 


rythmg 


at mj own price 


— the poor 


creature seem'd anxious to 



: 
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get a penny ; and laid herself out to wia me, aod not 
so much in a maoner which seem'd artful, as in one I 
felt simple and caressing. 

If there is not a fund of honest cuUibility in man, 
60 much the worse — my heart relented, and I gave up 
my second resolution as quietly as the first — Why 
flhouid I chastise one for the trespass of another ? If 
thou art tributary to this tyiant of an host, thought I, 
looking up in her face, so much harder is thy bread. 

If I had not bad more than four Loais d'ors in my 
purse, there was no such thing as rising up and shewing 
her the door, till I had first laid three of them out in a 
pair of ruJBes. 

— The master of the hotel will share the profit with 
her — no matter — then I have only paid as many a 
poor soul has paid before me, for an act he could not 
do, or think of. 



THE RIDDLE. 

PARIS. 

WHEN La Fleur came up to wait upon me at 
supper, he told me how sorry the master 
of the hotel was for his affront to me in 
bidding me change my lodgings. 

A man who values a good night's rest will not lie 
down with enmity in his heart, if he can help it — So 
I bid La Fleur tell the master of the hotel, that I waa 
sorry on my side for the occasion I had given him — 
and you may tell him. If you will. La Fleur, added I, 
that if the young woman should call again, I shall not 

This was a sacrifice not to him, but myself, having 
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fcBolTed, after so narrow an eacape, to run no more 
riolts, but to leave Paris, if it was possible, with all the 
virtue I enter*!! it. 

Cetl dengrr a nablctie. Monsieur, said La Fleur, 
mabing me a bow down to the ground as he said it — 
£t encore. Monsieur, said he, may change his sentiments 
— and if (jiar haxard) he should like to amuse him- 
self — I Gnd no amusement in it, said I, interrupting 

Man Dieu ! said La Fleur and took away. 

In an hour's time he came to put mc to bed, and 

was more than commonly officious something hung 

upon his lips to say 10 me, or ask me, which he could 
not get off: I couid not conceive what it was, and 
indeed gave myself little trouble to find it out, as I had 
another riddle so much more inteiesting upon my mind, 
which was that of the man's asking charity before the 
door of the hotel — I would have given any thing to 
have got to the bottom of it ; and that, not out of 
curiosity — 'tis so low a principle of enquiry, in general, 
I would not purchase the gratification of it with a two- 
sous piece but a secret, I thought, which so soon 

and so certainly Eoftcn'd the heart of every woman 
you came near, was a secret at least equal to the 
philosopher's stone : had I had both the Indies, I 
would have given up One to have been master of it. 

I toss'd and turn'd it almost all night long in my 
brains to no manner of purpose ; and when I awoke in 
the morning, I found my spirit as much troubled with 
my dreams, as ever the king of Babylon had been with 
his ; and I will not hesitate to affirm, it would have 
puzzled all the wise men of Paris as much as those of 
Chaldea, to have given its interpretation. 
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LE DIMANCHE. 

PARIS. 

I T was Sunday ; aod when La Fleur came in, in [be 
J morning, with tny coffee and roll and butter, he 
had got himself so gallantly array'd, I scarce 
knew him. 

I had covenanted at Moncriul to give him a aew hat 
with a silver button and loop, und four Louis d'ors 
pour i'adomscr, when we got to Paris ; and the poor 
fellow, to do him justice, had done wonders with it. 

He had bought a bright, clean, good scarlet coat, 
and a pair of breeches of the same — They were not a 
crown worse, he said, for the wearing — I wish'd him 
hang'd for telling me — They look'd so fresh, that tho' 
I knew the thing could not he done, yet I would 
rather have imposed upon my fancy with chinking I 
had bought them new for the fellow, than that ^ey 
had come out of the Rut de FripcAe. 

This is a nicety which m^kes not the heart sore at 

He had purchased moreover a handsome blue sattin 
waistcoat, fancifully enough embroidered- — —this was 
indeed something the worse for the service it had done, 

but 'twas clean scour'd the gold had been touch'd 

up, and upon the whole was rather showy than other- 
wise — and as the blue was not violent, it suited with 
the coat and breeches very well : he had squeez'd out 
of the money, moreover, a. new bag and a solitaire ; and 
had insisted with tiie/r'aier upon a gold pair of garters 
to his breeches knees — He had purchased muslin ruffles 
Hen brodees, with four livres of his own money — and a 
pair of white silk stockings for five more — and, to top 
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-e had given him a ha&idiome figure, without 
coatiDg htm a sous. 

He eniered the room thus let off, with hi* hair 
dreat ia the first style, aod with a bandsoine bouqiul m 

his breast ic a word, there W3« that look of 

feitivitf in every thing about him, which at ODce put 
me in mind it was Suuday — and by combining both 
together) it instantly struck me, that the favour he 
wish'd to ask of me the night before, was to spend 
the day as every body in Paris spent it besidee. I had 
scarce made the conjecture, when La Fleur, with 
infinite humility, but with a look of trust, as if I should 
not refuse him, begg'd I would grant him the day. 

Now it was the very thing I intended to do myself 

mi-a-vii Madame de R"*** 1 had retained the 

remise On purpose for it, and it would not h.ive 
mortified my vanity to have had a servant so well 
dress'd as La Fleur was, to have got up behind it: I 
never could have worse spared him, I'l 

-Eut^we musf_/«4 °<" argue, in these embarrassments 

the sons and daughters of service part wilh liberty, 

but not wilh nature, in iheir contracts ; they are flesh 
and blood, and have their little vanities and wishes in 
the midst of the house of bondage, as well as their 
taak-mastera— no doubt they have set their self-denials 
at a price— and their expectations are so unreasonable, 
that I would often di^ppoint them, but that their 
condition puts it so much in my power to do it. 

Behold Behold, J am ihy servant disarms me 

at once of the powers of a master 

Thou shalt go, La Fleur I said I. 

— And what mistress, La Fleur, said I, canst thou 
have pick'd up in so litde a time at Paris ? La Fleur 
laid his hand upon his breast, and said 'twas a pel'tie 
demouelle, at Monsieur le Count de B""*''s — La 
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Fleur had a heart made for society j and, to speak the 
truth of him, let aa few occasions slip him as his 
master — ao that somehow or other — but how — Heaven 
knows — he liad connected himself with the demoiselle 
upon the landing of the aiair-case, during the time I 
was taken up with my passport ; and as there waa time 
enough for me to win the Count to my interest. La 
Fleur had contrived to make it do to win the maid 
to his. The family, it seems, waa to be at Paris 
that day, and he had made a party with her, and two 
; of the Count fl household, upon the 



1 



r three i 



ards. 

Happy people ! that once a week at least are sure to 
lay down all your cares together, and dance and aing, 
and sport away the weights of grievance, which bow 
down the spirit of other nations to the earth. 



c 



THE FRAGMENT. 

PARIS. 

A FLEUR had left me something to amuse my- 
self with for the day more than I had bargain'd 
for, or could have entered eitlier into his bead 



He had brought the little print of butter upon a 
cnrrant-Jeaf J and as the morning was warm, he had 
begg'd a. sheet of waate paper to put betwixt the 
currant-leaf and hia hand — As that was plate sufficient, 
I bad him lay it upon the table as it was ; and as I 
resolved to stay within all day, I ordered him to call 
upon the Irallear, to bespeak my dinner, and leave nie 
to breakfast by myself. 
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AND ITALY, 



When I had fioislied the butter, I threw the curraot- 
leaf out of the wipdow, and was going to do the same 
by the waste p[ier — but stopping to read a line first, and 
that drawing me on to a second and third— I thought 
it better worth ; so I shut the window, and drawing a 
chair up to it, I sat down to read iL 

It was in the old French of Rabdais's time, and for 

aught I know might have been wrote by him it was 

moreover in a Gothic letter, and that ao faded and gone 
off by damps and length of rime, it coat me infinite 
trouble to make any thing of it — I threw it down ; and 
then wrote a letter to Eugenius — then I took it op 
again and embroiled my patience with it afresh — and 
then to cure that, I wrote a letter to Eliza — Still it 
kept hold of me ; and the difficulty of understanding 
it increased but the deaire. 

I got my dinner ; and after I had enlightened my 
mind with a botde of Burgundy, I at it again — and 
after two or three hours poring upon it, with almost as 
deep attention as ever Gruter or Jacob Spon did upon 
a nonsensical inscription, I thought I made sense of it ; 
but to make sure of it, the best way, I imagined, was 
to turn it into English, and see how it would look then 
— 80 I went on leisurely as a trifling man does, some- 
times writing a sentence — then taking a turn or two — 
and then looking how the world went out of the win- 
dow ; so that it was nine o'clock at night before I had 
done it — I then began and read it as follows. 
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THE FRAGMENT. 
PARIS. 

Now as the Notary's wife disputed the point 

with the Notary with too much heat — I wish, said the 
Notary (throwing down the parchment), that there was 
another Notary here only to set down and attest all 
this. 

— And what would you do then, Monsieur ? said 
she, rising hastily up — the Notary's wife was a little 
fiune of a woman, and the Notary thought it well to 
avoid a hurricane by a mild reply — I would go, 

answered he, to bed You may go to the deyil, 

answer'd the Notary's wife. 

Now there happening to be but one bed in the house, 
the other two rooms being unfurnlGhed, as is the custom 
at Paris, and the Notary not caring to lie in the same 
bed with a wonian who had hut that moment sent him 
pell-mell to the devil, went forth with his hat and cane 
and short cloak, the night being very windy, and walk'd 
out ill at ease towards the Pont Ncuf. 

Of all the bridges which ever were built, the whole 
world who have pass'd over the PanI Neuf mast own, 
that it is the noblest — the finest — the grandest — the 
lightest — the longest — the broadest that ever conjoin'd 
land and land together upon the face of the terraqueous 

By this il leims at if the author of the fragment had 
not been a Frenchman. 

The woratiault which divines and the doctors of the 
Sorbone can allege against it, is, that if there is but a 
cap-fiill of wind in or about Paris, 'tis more blas- 
phemously soire Dieu'dthete than in any other aperture 



of the whole city — and with n 
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Messieurs ; for ii comes against you without crying 
garde iTeau, and with such unpreraed! table puffs, that of 
the few who cross it with their hats on, not one in 
fifty but hazards two Iivrea and a half, which is its full 

The ]ioor Notary, just as he was passing by the 
sentry, instinctively ctapp'd his cane to the side of it, 
but in raising it up, the point of his cane catching hold 
of the loop of the centinel's hat, hoisted it over the 
spikes of the ballustrade clear into the Sdne — 

— 'Tti an ill wind, said 3 boatman, who catch'd it, 
ivhich bloivi nobody any good. 

The sentry, being a Gascon, incontinently twirl'd up 
his whiskers, and levell'd his haiquebuss. 

Harquebuases in those days went off with matches ; 
and an old woman's pajier lantern at tlie end of the 
bridge happening to be blown out, she had borrow'd 
the sentry's match to light it — it gave a moment's 
time for the Gascon's blood to run coo!, and turn 
the accident better to his advantage — 'Tis an ill wind, 
said he, catching off the Notary's castor, and legiti- 
mating the capture with the boatman's adage. 

The poor Notary cross'd the bridge, and passing 
along the rue de Dauphine into the fauxbourg of St 
Germain, lamented himself as he walked along in this 

Luckless man that I am ! said the Notary, to be 

the sport of hurricanes all my days to be born to 

have the storm of ill language levell'd against me and 

my profession wherever I go to be forced into 

marriage by the thunder of the church to a tempest 
of a woman — to be driven forth out of my house by 
domestic winds, and despoil'd of my castor by ponufic 

ones to be here, bare-headed, in a windy night at 

the mercy of the ebbs and flows of accidents — where 
am 1 to lay my head J — miserable man ! what wind in 
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the two-and-thirty points of the whole compaes caa 
blow unto thee, as it does to the rest of thy fellow- 



As the Notary was passing on by a. dark passage, 
complaining in this sort, a. voice call'd out to a girl, 
to bid her run for the next Notary-— now the Notary 
being the next, and availing himself of his situation, 
walk'd up the passage to the door, aod passing through 
an old sort of a saloon, was usher'd into a large 
chamber, dismantled of every thing but a long military 
pike — a breast-plate — a rusty old sword, and bandoleer, 
hung up equidistant in four different places against the 
wall. 

An old personage, who had heretofore been a 
gentleniian, and unless decay of fortune taints the blood 
along with it, was 3 gentleman at that time, lay sup- 
porting his head upon his hand, in his bed j a little 
table with a taper burning was set close beside it, and 
close by the table was placed a chair — the Notary 
sat him down in it ; and pulling out his inkhorn and 
a sheet or two of paper which he had in his pocket, 
he placed them before him, and dipping his pen in his 
ink, and leaning his breast over the table, he disposed 
every thing to make the gentleman's last will and 



Alas ! Monsieur le Notaire, said the gentleman, raising 
himself up a little, I hare nothing to bequeath, which 
wil! pay the expence of bequeathing, except the his- 
tory of myself, which I could not die in peace unless I 
left it as a legacy to the world ; the profits arising out 
of it I bequeath to you for the paina of tiking it from 

me- it is a story bo uncommon, it must be read by 

all mankind — it will make the fortunes of your house 
— the Notary dipp'd his pen into his mkhorn — . 
Almighty Director of every event in my life ! said 
the old gentleman, looking up earnesdy, and raising his 
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hands towards heaven — Thou, whose hand hast led me 
on through such a labyrinth of strange passages down 
into this scene of desolation, assist the decaying memory 
of an old, infirm, and broken-hearted man — direct my 
tongue by the spirit of thy eternal truth, that this 
stranger may set down nought but what is written in 
that Book, from whose records, said he, clasping his 
hands together, I am to be condemn'd or acquitted! 

the Notary held up the point of his pen betwixt 

the taper and his eye 

It is a story, Monsieur le Notaire, said the 

gentleman, which will rouse up every affection in 
nature — it will kill the humane, and touch the heart of 
cruelty herself with pity 

The Notary was inflamed with a destre to 

begin, and put his pen a third time into his inkhorn 

and the old gentleman turning a little more 

towards the Notary, began to dictate his story in these 

- — —And where is the rest of it. La Flcur? said I 
— he just then entered the room. 



_THE FRAGMENT AND THE BOUQUET." 
PARIS. 

/HEN La Fleur came up close to the table, and 
as made to comprehend what I wanted, he 
lid me there were only two other sheets of 
^ which he had wrapt round the stalks of a bauquil 
\ keep it together, which he had presented to the 
ipw/e/tupon Hie houlcoardt — Then prithee. La Fleur, 
i I, step back to her to the Count de B"""'b hotel, 
• Nosegay. 
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and lec iflhou eanst get li — -There is no doubt of it, said 
La Fleur — and away he flew. 

In a very Jittle time the poor fellow came back 
quite out of breath, with deeper marks of diaappoiDt- 
meat in his looks than could arise from the simple jrre- 
parability of the fragment — Jasic c'lcl ! in less than two 
minutes that the poor fellow had taken his last tender 

farewel of her his faithless mistress had given his 

gagi d'amour to one of the Count's footmen — -the foot- 
man to a young sempstresa— and the sempstress to a 
fidjer, with my fragment at the end of it — Our mis- 
fortunes were involved together — I gave a sigh — and 
La Fleur eeho'd it back again to my car, 

— How perfidious ! cried La Fleur — How unlucky ! 

— 1 should not have been mortified. Monsieur, quoth 
La Fleur, if she had lost it — Nor I, La Fleur, said I, 
had I found it. 

Whether I did or no will be seen liereafter. 



THE ACT OF CHARITY. 
PARIS. 



I 

4 



THE man who either disdains or fears to walk up a 
dark entry, may be an excellent good man, and 
fit for a hundred things ; but he will not do to 
make a good sentimental traveller. I count little of 
the many things Tsee pass at broad noon-day, in large 

and open streets. Nature is shy, and hates to act 

before spectators ; but in such an unobserved corner 
you sometimes see a single short scene of hers, worth 
all the sentiments of a dozen French plays compounded 
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togrther — and yet they are abioluicly fine ; — and when- 
ever I have a more brilliaot affair upon my hand* 
ihan common, as they suit a preacher just as well as 
a hero, I generally make my sermon out of 'em — 
and for the text — "Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, 
Phrygia and Paraphylia" — is as good aa any one in 
the Bible. 

There is a long dark passage issuing out from the 
opera comique into a narrow street ; 'tis trod by a few 
who humbly wait for a Jiacre* or wish to get off 
quietly o'fbot when the opera is done. At the end of 
it, towards the theatre, 'tis lighted by a small candle, 
the light of which is almost lost before you get lialf- 
way down, but near the door — 'tis more for. ornament 
than use : you see it as a fis'd star of the least magni- 
tude ; it burns — but docs little good to the world, that 
we know of. 

In returning along this passage, I discern'd, as I ap- 
proach'd within five or six paces of the door, two ladies 
Standing arm in arm with their backs against the wall, 
waiting, as I imagined, for AJiacrc — as they were neJtt 
the door, I thought they had a prior right ; so edged 
myself up within a yard or little more of them, and 
quietly took my stand — ■ — I was in black, and scarce ] 

The lady next me was a tall lean figure of a wc 
of about thirty-aix ; the other of the same size and 
make, of about forty ; there was no mark of wife 
or widow in any one part nf either of them — they 
seem'd to be two uptight vestal sisters, unsapp'd by 
caresses, unbroke in upon by tender salutations : I 
could have wish'd to have made them happy — their 
happiness was desrin'd, that night, to come from another 
quarter. 

A low voice, with a good turn of expression; 
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■t cadence at the end of it, begg'd for a twelve-sous 
piece betwixt them, for the love of Heaven. I thought 
it singular tliat a beggar should fix the quota of an alma 
— and that the aura should be twelve times as much as 
what is usiwUy given in the dark. They both seem'd 
aatonish'd at it as much as myself. — Twelve sous ! said 
ooe A twelve-aoua piece ! said the other — and 

The poor man said, he knew not bow to ask less of 
ladies of their rank ; and bow'd down his head to the 
ground. 

Poo ! said they we have no money. 

The beggar remained silent for a moment or two, 
and renew'd his supplication. 

Do not, my fair young ladies, said he, stop your good 
ears against me — Upon my word, honest man ! said the 
younger, we have no change — Then God bless you, 
said the poor man, and multiply those joya which you 
can give to others without change! — I observed the 
elder sister put her hand into her pocket — Til see, said 
she, if I have a sous. — A sous ! give twelve, said the 
supplicant ; Nature has been bountiful to you, be boun- 
tiful to a poor man. 

I would, friend, with all my heart, said the younger, 
if I had it. 

My fair charitable ! said he, addressing himself to the 
elder — What is it but your goodness and humanity 
which makes your bright eyes so sweet, that they out- 
shine the morning even in this dark passage ! and what 
was it which made the Marquis de Santerre and his 
brother say so much of you both as they just pass'd 

The two ladies seemed much affected ; and impul- 
sively at the same time ihcy both put their hands into 
their pocket, and each took out a twelve-sous piece. 

The contest betwixt them and the poor supplicant 
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..__ __ s continued betwixt themaelvM, 

which of the two should give the iwelve-soua piece in 

charity and to end the dispute, they both ^ve it 

together, and the man went away. 



k 



THE RIDDLE EXPLAINED. 
PARIS. 



I STEPPED hastily after him : it wag the very man 
whose success in asking charity of the women 
before the door of the hotel had so puzzled me — 
and I found at once his secret, or at le.iat the basis 
of it 'twas flattery. 

Delicious essence ! how refreshing art tliou to nature ! 
how strongly are all its powers and all its weaknesae* 
on thy side ! how sweetly doat thou mix with the blood, 
and help it through the most difficult and tortuous 
passages to the heart I 

The poor man, as he waa not atraiten'd for time, 
had given it here in a larger dose : 'tis certain he had 
a way of bringing it into less form, for the many audden 
cases he had to do with in the atreeta ; but how he con- 
trived to correct, sweeten, concentre, and qualify it — I 

vex not my spirit with the inquiry it ia enough, the 

beggar gained two twelve-sous pieces — and they can 
best tell the rest, who have gained much greater matters 
by it 
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PARIS. 



'^ A 7E get forwards in the world, not so much by 
y y doing services, as receiving them ; you take 
a withering twig, and put it in the ground ; 
and then you water it because you haye planted it. 

Mods, le Count de B**", merely because he had 
done me one kindness in the affair of my passport, 
would go on and do me another, the few days he was 
at Paris, in making me known to a few people of rank ; 
and they were to present me to othere, and so on. 

I had got master of my larti just in time to turn 
these honours to some little account ; otherwise, as is 
commonly the ease, I should have dio'd or supp'd a 
single lime or two round, and then by Iramlal'mg 
French looks and attitudes into plain English, I should 
presently have seen, that I had gold out of tlie convert " 
of some more entertaining guest ; and in course should 
haye resigned all my places one after another, merely 
upon the principle tbat I could not keep them — As it 
was, things did not go much amiss. 

I had the honour of being introduced to the old 
Marquis de B***" ; in days of yore he had signaliz.'d 
himself by some small feats of cliivalry in the Cour 
d' amour, and had dress'd himself out to the idea of tilts 
aud tournaments ever since— the Marquis de B"»»' 
wish'd to have it thought the affair was somewhere else 
than in his brain. " He could like to take a trip to 
England," and ask'd much of the English ladies. Stay 
where you are, I beseech you, Mons. le Marquis, said 

I Les Messrs Anglois can scarce get a kind look 

from them as it is The Marquis invited me to 

Mons. P»"*» the farmer-general was just as inquisi- 

* Plate, napkin, knifb, farlc, and spoon. 
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tlve about our taxes. — They were very considerable, 

he heard If we knew but how to collect them, said 

I, making him a low bow. 

I could never have been invited to Mona. P**"'b 
concerts upon any other terms. 

I had been misrepresented to Madame de Q"*' ao 

an isfrit Madame de Q"* was an eipnt herself: 

she burnt with impatience to see me, and hear me talk. 
I had not taken my seat, before I saw she did not care 
a sous whether I had any wit or no— I was let in, to 
be convinced she had. — I call Heaven to witness I 
never once open'd the door of my lips. 

Madame de V*** vow'd to every creature she met, 
" She had never had a more improving conversation 
mth a man in her life." 

There are three epochaa in the empire of a French 
woman — She is coquette — then deist — then deisolc : the 

empire during these is never lost she only changes 

her subjects ; when thirty-five years and more have 
unpeopled her dominions of the slaves of love, she 
repeoples it with slaves of infidelity — and then with 
the slaves of the church. 

Madame de V**' was vibrating betwixt the first of 
these epochas ; the colour of the rose was fading fast 
away — she ought to have been a deist five years before 
the time I had the honour to pay my first visit. 

She placed me upon the same sopha with her, for 
the sake of disputing the point of religion more closely 
— In short Madame de V*** told me she believed 
nothing. 

I told Madame de V**" it might be her principle j 
but I was sure it could not be her interest to level the 
outworks, witliout which I could not conceive how 
such a citadel as her's could be defended — that there 
was not a more dangerous thing in the world than for 
a beauty to be a deist — -that it was a debt I owed my 
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to conceal it from her — that I had not been 

;a sat upon the sopha beside her, but I had 

^orm designs — and what is it but the senti- 

s of religion, and the persuasion they had excited 

r breast, which could have chcek'd them as they 

eupJ 

We are not adamant, said I, taking hold of her 
hand — and there is need of all restraints, till age in 
her own time sieala in and lays them on us — but, my 
dear lady, said I, kissing her hand 'tis too too 

I declare I had the credit all over Paris of unper- 

vertiog Madame de V*** She affii'nied to Mons. 

D*" and the Abbe M"», that in one half-hour I 
had said more for revealed religion than al! their 
Encyclopedia had said againat it — I was lifted directly 
into Madame de V*"'s Coterie — and she put off the 
epocha of deism for two years. 

I remember it was in this Coterie, in the middle of a 1 
disconrse, in which I was shewing the necessity of a 
Jim cause, that the young Count de Faineant took me 
by the hand to the farthest corner of the room to tell 
me my te/itaire was pinn'd too strait about my neck 
— It should be plus iadinant, said the Count, looking 
down upon his own — —but a word, Mons. Yorick, (o 

And /ram the -whe, Mona. le Count, replied I, 

making him a bow — is enough. 

The CouDt de Faineant embraced me with more 
ardour than ever I was embraced by mortal man. 

For three weeks together, I was of every man's 

opinion I met. Pardi! ce Mons. Torici a aulanl 

a' esprit que nous autres. // raisonne lien, said another 

— ■ — Cest on ban enfant, said a third, And at 

this price I could have eaten and drank and been merry 
all the days of my life at Paris ; but 'twas a dishonest 
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'titioiiii^ — I grew ashamed of it. It was the gain 

of a slave — every aeatitnent of honour revoiied against 

it the higher I got, the more was I forced upon -; 

lay beggarly jyitem — the belter the Calcrie- the more 

children of Art — I languish'd for those of Nature ; and 
one night, after a most vile prostitution of myself to half 
a dozen different people, I grew sick— went to bed — 
order'd La Fleur to get me horses in the morning to 
set out for Italy. 



^" MOU LINES. 

I NEVER felt what the distress of plenty was in J 
any one shape till now — to travel it through [he * 
Bourbonnois, the sweetest part of France — in the 
hey-day of the vintage, when Nature is pouring her 
abundance into every one's lap, and every eye is lifted 
up — a journey through each step of which Music beats 
time to Labour, and all her children are rejoicing as 
they carry in their clusters — to pass through this with 
my affections flying out, and kindling at every group 
farfore me — and every one of them was pregnant with 
adventures. 

Just Heaven! — it would fill up twenty volumes — 1 
and alas ! I have but a few small pages left of this to 1 
crowd it into — and half of these must be taken up with \ 
the poor Maria my friend Mr Shandy met with o 
Moulines. 

The story he had told of that diaorder'd maid 
affected me not a little in the reading ; but when I got 
within the neighbourhood where she lived, it returned 
eo strong into my mind, that I could not resist an 



impulse which prompted me to go haif a league out 
the road, to the village where her parents dwelt, 
enquire after her. 

'Tis going, I own, iike the Knight of the Woeful 

Countenance, in queat of melancholy adventures but 

I know not how it is, but I am never so perfectly 
conscious of the existence of a soul within me, as when 
I am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door, her looks told 
me the story before she open'd her mouth — She had 
lost her husband j he had died, she said, of anguish, 
for the loss of Maiia's senses, about a month before. 

She had feared at first, she added, that it would 

have plunder'd her poor gir! of what little understanding 

was left but, on the contrary, it had brought her 

more to herself — still she could not rest her poor 

daughter, she said, crying, was wandering somewhere 
about the road 

— Why does my pulse beat languid as I wilte this ? 
and what made La Fleur, whose heart seem'd only to 
be tuned to joy, to pass the back of his hand twice 
across his eyes, as the woman stood and told it ^ I 
beckoned to the postillion to tuin back into the road. 

When we had got within half a league of Moiitines, 
at a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, I 

discovered poor Maria sitting under a poplar she 

was sitting with her elbow in her lap, and her head 

leaning on one side within her hand a small brook 

ran at the foot of the tree. 

I bid the postillion go on with the chaise to Moulines 
— and La Fleur to bespeak my supper — and chat 
would walk after him. 

She was dresa'd in white, and much as my friend 
described her, except that her hair hung loose, which 

before was twisted within a silk eel. She had, 

superadded likewise to her jacket, a pale green ribband. 
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which fell acroes her shoulder to the waiat ; at the 
end of which hung her pipe. — Her goat had been as 
faithless as her lover : and she had got a little dog in 
lien of him, which she had kept tied by a string to her 
girdle : as I look'd at her dog, she drew him towards 
her with the string. — "Thou shalt not leave me, 
Sylvio," said she. I look'd in Maria's eyes, and 
saw she was thinking more of her father than of her 
lover or her little goat ; for as she uiier'd them, the 
tears trickled down her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her ; and Muria let me wipe 
them away as they fell, with my handkerchief. — I 
then steep'd it in my own — and then in her'a — and 

then in mine — and then I wip'd her's again and as 

I did it, I felt such undescribable emotions within me, 
as I am sure could not be accounted for from any 
combinations of matter and motion. 

I am positive I have a soul ; nor can all the books 
with which materialists have pestered the world ever 
convince me to the contrary. 



W MARIA. 

WHEN Maj-ia had come a little to herself, I 
ask'd her if she remembered a pale thin 
person of a man, who had sat down betwixt 
her and her goat about two years before ? She said, 
she was unsettled much at that time, but remcmber'd 
it upon two accounts — that ill as she was> she saw 
the person pitied her ; and next, that her goat had 
stolen his handkerchief, and she had beat him for the 
theft — she had wash'd it, she said, in the brook, and 
kept it ever since in her pocket to restore it to him in 
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case she ehould ever see him again, which, she added, 
he had half promi^^d her. As she told me this, she 
took the handkerchief out of her pocket to let me see 
it ; she had folded it up neady in a couple of Tine- 
leaves, tied round with a tendril — on opening it, I saw 
an S. marked in one of the corners. 

She had since that, she told me, strayed aa far as 

Rome, and walk'd round St Peter's once and 

retuin'd back that she found her way alone across 

the Apennines — had travell'd over all Lombardy with- 
out money — and through the flinty roads of Savoy 
without shoes — how she had borne it, and how she had 
got supported, she could not tell — but God temperi the 
•wind, said Maria, to the shorn lamb. 

Shorn indeed ! and to the quick, said I ; and wast 
thou in my own land, where I have a cottage, I would 
take thee to it and shelter thee : thou shouldst eat of 
my ovm hread and drink of my own cup — I would be 
kind to thy Sylvio — in al! thy weaknesses and wander- 
ings 1 would seek after thee and bring thee back — 
when the sun went down I would say my prayers ; 
and when I had done thou shouldst play thy evening 
song upon thy pipe, nor would the incense of my 
sacrifice be worse accepted for entering heaven along 
with that of a broken heart. 

Nature melted within me, as I utter'd this ; and 
Maria observing, as I look out my handkerchief, that 
it was steep'd too much already to be of uae, would 
needs go wash it in the stream. — And where will you 
dry it, Maria ? said I. — I'll dry it in my bosom, said 
she — 'twill do me good. 

And is your heart still so warm, Maria } said I. 

I touched upon the string on which hung all her 
sorrows — she look'd with wistful disorder for some 
I, without s; 
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And where are you going, Maria ? said I. — She 
aid, W Mouliaes — Let us go, said I, together. — 
Maria put her arm within mine, and lengtheoing the 
> let the dog follow — in that order we 






M O U L I N E S. 



THO' I hatp salutations and greetings in the market^ 
place, yet when we got into the middle of this, 
I stopp'd to take my last look and last farewel 
of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, waa nevertheless of the first 
order of fine forms— —affliction had touch'd her looks 
with EOmething that was scarce earthly — still she was 
feminine — and so much was there about her of all that 
the heart wishes, or the eye looks for in woman, that 
could the traces be ever worn out of her brain, and 
those of Eliza out of mine, she should ml only eat of 
my hread and dr'mk of my o-ain cuj>, but Maria should lie 
in my bosom, and be unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden! — Imbibe the oil and 
wine which the compassion of a stranger, as he jour- 
neyeth on his way, now pours into thy wounds — the 
Being who has twice bruised thee can only bind them 
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THE EOURBONNOIS. 

THERE was nothing from which I had painted 
out for myself so joyous a riot of the affections, 
as in this journey in the vintage, through this 
part of France ; but pressing through this gate of 
sorrow to it, my sufferings have totally unfitted me : 
in every scene of festivity I saw Maria in the back- 
ground of the piece, sitting pensive under her poplar ; 
and I had got almost to Lyons before I was able to' 
cast a shade across her. 

Dear sensibility ! source inexhausted of all 

that's precious in our joys, or costly in our sorrows ! 
thou chaineat thy martyr down upon his bed of straw 
— and 'tia thou who lift' at him up to Heaven — Eternal 
fountain of our feelings ! — 'tis here I trace thee — and 

this is thy " dvuinily ivhich slirs ivillin me" not 

that in some sad and sickening moments, " mj soul 
shrinii back upon herself, and slarllci at deslruction" 

mere pomp of words! — but that I feel some 

generous joys and generous cares beyond myself 

al! comes from thee, great great SENsgaiUM of the 

world ! which vibrates, if a hair of our heads but falls 
upon the ground, in the remotest desert of thy creation 

Touch'd with thee, Eugenius draws my curtain 

when I languish — hears my tale of symptoms, and 
blames the weather for the disorder of his nerves. 
Thou giv'st a portion of it sometimes to the roughest 
peasant who traverses the bleakest mouct^ns — he finds 

the lacerated lamb of another's fiock This moment 

I beheld him leaning with his head against his crook, 
with piteous inclination looking down upon it! — Oh! 
had I come one moment sooner ! — it bleeds to death 
— his gentle heart bleeda with it 
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thee, generous awaln ! — I see thou walkest 
off with anguish but thy joys shall balance it 

Cf is thy cottage — and happy is the sharer of it 
happy are the kmbs which sport about you. 

£^ thill-horse, at the beginnipg of the a 

mount Taurira, the postillion dismounted, twisted 
,' the shoe off, and put it in his pocket ; as the ascent 
I was of live or six miles, and that horse our main de- 
pendence, I made a point of having the shoe fasten'd 
on again, as well as we could ; but the postillion had 
thrown away the nails, and the hammer in the chaise- 
box being of no great usewithout them, I submitted 
j to go on. 

He had not mounted half 3 mile higher, when 

coming to a flinty piece of road, the poor devil lost a 

' second shoe, and from off his other fore-foot, I then 

' got out of the chaise in good earnest ; and seeing a 

I house about a quarter of a mile to the left-hand, with 

a great deal to do I prevailed upon the poatillion to 

turn up to it. The look of the house, and of every 

I thing about it, as we drew nearer, eoon reconciled me 

I to the disaster. It was a little farm-house, sur- 

I rounded with about twenty acres of vineyard, about as 
j much corn — and close to the house, on one side, was 
\ a patagirie of an acre and a half, full of every thing 
* which could make plenty in a French peasant's house 
I — and on the other side was a little wood, which 
furnished wherewithal to dress it. It was about eight 
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in the evening when I got to the house — so I left the 
poatiUion to manage hia point as he could — and for 
mine, I walk'd directly into the house. 

The family consisted of an old grey-headed man 
and hia wife, with five or aix sons and sons-in-law, 
and their several wives, and a joyous genealogy out of 

They were all sitting down together to their lennl- 
Boup ; a large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the 
table ; and a flaggon of wine at each end of it, promised 
joy through the stages of the repast — 'twas a feast of 

The old man rose up to meet me, and with a reapectfiJ 
cordiality would have me ait down at the table ( my 
heart waa set down the moment I enter'd the room ; 
so I sat down at once like a son of the family j and lo 
invest myself in the character as apeedily as I could, I 
instantly borrowed the old man's knife, and taking up 
the loaf, cut myself a hearty luncheon ) and as I did i^ 
I saw a testimony in every eye, not only of an honest 
welcome, but of a welcome raix'd with thanks that I 
had not seem'd to doubt it. 

Was it this ; or tell me, Nature, what else it was 

that made this morsel ao sweet and to what magic 

I owe it, that the draught I took of their flaggon was 
BO delicious with it, that they remain upon my palate to 
this hour ? 

If the supper was to my taste the grace which 

followed it was much more so. 
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THE GRACE. 



\ X 7 HEN supper was over, the old man gave a 
y y knock upon the table with the haft of his 
knife, to bid them prepare for the dance : 
the moment the signal was given, the women and girls 
ran all together into a back apartment to tye up their 
h^r — and the young men to the door to wash their 
feces, and change their sabots ; and in three minutea 
every soul was ready upon a litdc esplanade before the 
house to begin — The old man and his wife came out 
last, and placing me betwixt them, eat down upon a 
sopha of turf by the door. 

The old man had some fifty years ago been no mean 

performer upon the vielle and, at the age he was 

then of, touch'd it well enough for the purpose. 
His wife sung now-and-then a little to the tune — then 
btermitted — and join'd her old man again as their 
children and grand-children danced before them. 

It was not uli the middle of the second dance, when 
for some pauses in the movement wherein they all seem'd 
to look up, I &ncied I could distinguish an elevation 
of spirit different from that which is the cause or the 
effect of simple jollity. — In a word, I thought I beheld 

Religion mixing in the dance but as I had never 

seen her so engaged, I should have look'd upon it now 
as one of the illusions of an imagination which is eter- 
nally misleading me, had not the old man, as soon as 
the dance ended, said that this was their constant way ; 
and that all his life long he had made it a rule, after 
supper was over, to call out his family to dance and 
rejoice ; believing, he said, that a cheerful and contented 
mind was the beat sort of thanks to Heaven that an 
illiterate peasant could pay 

Or a learned prelate either, said I. 
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THE CASE OF DELICACY. 

HENyouhavegain'd the top of mount Taurira, 
you run presently down to Lyons — adieu 
then to all rapid movements ! "Tia a journey 
aod it fares better with sentiments, not 
hurry with them ; so I contracted with a 
take his time with a couple of mules, and 
in my own chaise safe to Turin through 



', patient, quiet, honest people! fear not; your 
iverty, the treasury of your simple virtues, will not be 
vied you by the world, nor will your vallies be in- 
vaded by it. Nature ! in the midst of thy disorders, 

thou art still friendly to the scantiness thou hast created 
— with all thy great works about thee, little haat cbou 

left to give, either to the scythe or to the sickle 

but to that little thou grantest safety and protection ; 
and sweet are the dwellings which stand so aheher'd. 

Let the way-worn traveller vent his complalnta 
upon the sudden turns and dangers of your roads — your 
rocks — your precipices — the difficulties of getting up — 
the horrors of getting down — mountains impracticable 

and cataracts, which roll down great stones from 

their summits, and block his road up — The peasants 
had been all day at work in removing a fragment of 
this kind between St Michael and Madane ; and by 
the time my Voiturin got to the place, it wanted fiUI 
two hours of completing before a passage could any 
how be gain'd : there was nothing but to wait with 
patience — 'twas a wet and tempestuous night : so that 
by the delay, and that together, the Voiturin found 
himself obliged to keep up five miles short of his stage 
at a little decent kind of an inn by the road-side. 
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my bed-chamber — 
and was thanking 



1 the house,* 



I forthwith took possession t 
got a good fire — order' d suppej 

with a lady in it and her servant-maid. 

As there was no other bed-chamber i' 
the hostess, without much nicety, led then 
telling thein, as she usher'd them in, chat there waal 
nobody in it but an English gentleman — that there 
were two good beds in it, and a cloact within the room 
w^ch held another. — The accent in which she apoke 
of 'this third bed did not say much for it — however, 
she said there were three beds, and but three people — 
and she durst say, the gentleman would do any thing to 
accommodate matters. — I left not the lady a moment 

to make a conjecture about it so instantly made a 

declaration that I would do any thing in my power. 

As this did not amount to an absolute surrender of 
my bed-chamber, I still felt myself so much the^ 
proprietor, as to have a right to do the honours of it 

— '-80 I desired the lady to sit down pressed her 

into the warmest seat — cali'd for more wood — desired 
the hostess to enlarge the plan of the supper, and to 
favour us with the very best wine. 

The lady had scarce warm'd herself five minutes at 
the fire, before she began to turn her head back, and 
give a look at the beds ; and the oftner she cast her 
eyes that way, the more they return'd perplex'd — I 
felt for her — and for myself; for in a few minutes, 
what by her looks, and the case itself, I found myself 
as much embarrassed as it was possible the lady cc 
be herself. 

That the beds we were to lie in were in one 
the same loom, was enough simply by itself to h 

excited all this but the position of them, for t 

stood parallel, and so very close to each other, as only 
to allow space for a small wicker chair betwixt them, 
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rendered the affair Btill more oppressive to us — they 
were fixed up moreover near the fire, and the projection 
of the chimney on one side, and a large beam which 
crosa'd the room on the other, form'd a kind of recess 
for them that was no way favourable to the nicety of 

our sensations if any thing could have added to it, 

it was that the two beds were both of them bo very 
small, as to cut us off from every idea of the lady and 
the maid lying together ( which in either of them, 
could it have been feasible, my lying beside them, 
though a thing not to be wish'd, yet there was nothing 
in it so terrible which the imagination might not have 
pass'd over without tormenL 

As for the little room within, it oiFer'd little or no 
consolation to us ; 'twas a damp cold closet, with a 
half dismantled window- shutter, aod with a window 
which had neither glass or oil paper in it to keep out 
the tempest of the night. I did not endeavour to stifle 
my cough when the iady gave a peep into it ; so it 
reduced the case in course to this alternative — that the 
lady should sacrifice her health to her feelings, and 
take up with the closet herself, aod abandon the bed 
next mine to her maid or that the girl should take 

the closet, &C. &c. 

The lady was a Piedmontese of about thirty, vnih a 

glow of health in her cheeks. The maid was a 

Lyonoise of twenty, and as brisk and lively a French 
girl as ever moved. — There were difficulties every v/ay 
— aod the obstacle of the stone in the road, which 
brought us into the distress, great as it appeared whilst 
the peasants were removing it, was but a pebble to what 

lay in our ways now 1 have only to add, that it 

did not lessen the weight which hung upon our spirits, 
that we were both too delicate to communicate what 
we felt Co each other upon the occasion. 

We sat down to supper ; and had we not had more 
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and ao it waa jtipulated and afireed upon, that I should 
lie in my black silk breeches all night. 

3dly. It was insisted upon, and stipulated for by the 
lady, diat after Monsieur was got to bed, and the candle 
and fire exdnguished, that Monsieur should not Bpeak 
one single word the whole night. 

Granted ; provided Monsieur's saying his prayers 
might not be deem'd an infraction of the treaty. 

There was but one point forgot in thia treaty, and 
that was the manner in which the lady and my»dF 
should be obliged to undress and get to bed — there was 
one way of doing it, and that I leave to the reader to 
devise ; protesting as I do, that if it is not the most 
delicate in nature, 'tis the fault of his own imagination 
— against which this is not my first complaint. 

Now when we were got to bed, whedier it was the 
novelty of the situation, or what it was, I know not ; 
but BO it was, I could not shut my eyes ; I tried this 
side and that, and tum'd and turn'd again, till a fuU 
hour after midnight ; when Nature and paUence both 
wearing out — O my God ! said I. 

You have broke the treaty. Monsieur, said the lady, 
who had no more sleep than myself. — I begg'd a 
thousand pardons — but msisted it wag no more than 
an ejaculation — she maintained 'twas an entire infraction 
of the treaty — I maintain'd it was provided lor in the 
clause of the third article. 

The lady would by no means give up the point, 
though she weaken'd her barrier by it ; for in the 
warmth of the dispute, I could hear two or three corking 
pins fall out of the curtain to the ground. 

Upon my word and honour, Madame, said I — 
stretching my arm out of bed by way of asseveration — 

( — I was going to have added, that I would not 
have trespasa'd against the remotest idea of deconim 
for die world)— 
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— But the Fille de Chambre hearing there were 
words between us, and fearing that hostilities would 
ensue in course, had crept silently out of her closet, 
and it being totally dark, had stolen so close to our 
beds, that she had got herself into the narrow passage 
which separated them, and had advanced so hi up as 
to be in a line betwixt her mistress and me 

So that when I stretch'd out my hand, I caught 
hold of the Fille de Chambre's 



THE END. 
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